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NICARAGUA CRUC 
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What Wall Street, Marines and The | 
State Dept. Are Doing in Nicaragua E 
















Timely Topics 


By Nomnman Thomas 


t is the London Conference For?—Battleships an 
the Unemployed—Reforming New York’s Schools 
and Courts—Russia and America— 


The Dress Strike Settlement 


WHY NOT TRY DISARMAMENT? 


AT is this London Conference for anyhow? 
























Is it a game of 


wits between statesmen and their naval advisers? Are we to 
match battleships as tokens of our pride and power as 
Are we 


g0me women match jewels and with equal futility? 
simply trying to decide, as G. B. Shaw sug- 
gested, the size of shells with which we pre- 
fer to be killed? Whatever the answer to 
these questions, it is profoundly disappoint- 
ing to find that the American delegation will 
go no farther toward the abolition of battle- 
ships. Indeed it is actually proposing to 
build a new one! It seems that we must 
have nothing less than England’s best even 
though there is no thought of war between 
us and if there were war the English Rod- 
ney and our American equivalent for it 
would have to hide out of the way of air- 
planes. This business of everlastingly match- 
ing boat-with boat leads to no end at all. 

Indeed the whole conference shows the 
folly of what passes for practical wisdom. 
Propose complete naval disarmament to the 
nations and you “re labeled a dreamer, a 
foolish ideelist. Yet no one in the world has 
ghown what any nation would lose by compiete naval disarma- 
ment—comparable to what all netions would gain. Short of com- 
plete naval disarmament France has much reason on her side in 
wanting to keep submarines which England and America, for 
other than idealistic reasons, desire to see abolished. Why should 
France give up a comparatively cheap and very effective form of 
naval armament in favor of far more expensive eruisers? While 
England has her cruisers France will need her submarines. Why 
not try disarmament, or parity at zero? 





Norman Thomas 


MacDONALD AND HOOVER 

N the handling of this naval conference Ramsay Macdonald can 

say with much truth that he is doing the best he can as the 
head of a minority government and in face of the traditional Brit- 
ish love of the navy. Mr. Hoover, with less truth, may say that he 
is doing his best in view of the attitude of the Senate. I think 
Mr. Hoover might have educated public opinion at least to accept 
abolition of the battleship. Even as matters stand there is still 
a chance that good will come out of London. At least we may 
get an end or a truce in naval races. But whatever the respective 
share of responsibility of that queer thing we call public opinion, 
the professional pride of naval officers, and the caution of states- 
men, it is all too likely that this naval conférence at best will 
bring a result that can only be praised in the light of the worst 
follies of an unrestricted naval race which it has curbed and not 
on the ground of its own inherent wisdom and reasonableness. 


justice of the Supreme Court, and | 


were given to the Senate by Sen. 
Norris, 
chairman of its judiciary commit-| that 
tee, at the opening of the battle 
against the Wall street super-law- | 
yer. These two reasons were so} 
challenging that they changed the | 
discussion 
protest to a struggle of national 
importance. The progressives forc- | ——--———— 
ed the reactionaries to seek some | 
way of avoiding a roll call 
issue of plutocratic government. | 
The arguments against Hughes fol- | 
lowed along the lines of The New | 
Leader’s survey of his career last | 
week. 


resigned from the Supreme Court, 
failed to satisfy his ambition to be 
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10 Million Earn $20 Weekly, Farmers Less, Unemployment Grows; 


Strikers Win 





Big Business 


“Peculiar Morality’ As- 
cribed to Chief Justice 
Nominee by Borah — 
Norris Leads in Senate 
Attack 


By Laurence Todd 
a FP )--Two 
fundamental reasons why 
Charles Evans Hughes should not 
have been nominated to be chief | 





posed as a hoax. 


be denied. 


capitalism in terms of “service” 
piety have their answer. The 
returns also throw a brilliant | 
character of our “prosperity.” 


farmers are more 


On the whole, living standards 
hence should not be confirmed, | 
aggerated. There are whole trad 
graphical sections as well as 
hat reveals stark destitution. 


progressive leader and 





Four years ago a study of th 


at once from a mere 


passed almost unnoticed. 


| 
| 


the 


| 


| 
Norris showed, first, Hughes had | 


‘Country Pays 





THE UNEMPLOYED—NOBODY’S BUSINESS 
HAT makes this talk of building another great battleship 
here in America to match the English Rodney the more dis- 


to. throw away on battleships the Federal government has no 
money for child relief in this period of agricultural and industrial 
depression, no money to start a comprehensive system of social 
insurance against unemployment, old age and sickness. Frances 
Perkins, head of the New York State Department of Labor, shows 
that the January job total in New York was 2% below the total 
for December and 6% below the total for November. And God 
knows we had plenty of unemployment in those months. What 
she has said is not contradicted by the vague Pollyanna talk of 
Secretary Lamont of the Department of Commerce who says that 
business is nearly normal. While Wets and Drys wrangle futally 
and the London Conference seeks naval reduction by building new ‘ 
ships, the tragic terror of unemployment stalks abroad through- 
out America. Nothing is done about unemployment insurance by 
the old parties. Little or nothing is done about so simple a mat- 
ter as public employment exchanges. Hoover’s program of public 
building isn’t getting very far very fast. It is a bitter tragedy 
but it is the kind of tragedy that the American people invited 
when they made the pronunciation of the word r-a-d-i-o the chief 
issue of the 1928 campaign and fooled themselves into thinking 
that gambling on Wall Street was a way to national wealth. 


e 
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MORE CAMPAIGN CRITICISM COMES HOME 
EF is’ interesting to observe that the educational expert, Pro- 
fessor Stuart Courtis and District Superintendent Tildsley as- 


President, and had then gone back | 
to practice before that court as | 
counsel for many of the biggest} 
corporations in the country, capi- | 
heartening is that while everybody assumes that we have money talizing his judicial and political 
prestige for “his clients. 
had followed in upon him, since he | 
could virtually command his own | 
price for his pleas to his former | 
associates on the highest judicial 
bench. i 
now promoted back to the top of 
this bench, thereby giving to all | 
other judicial officers in the nation | 
a hint as*to how they, too, may | gation at Managua, Nicaragua, and 
use the ermine of the judge to at- | now Chief of the Latin American | 


supreme arbitrator of issues raised 


interests of the common man, be- 
cause Hughes had never been in 
touch with common humanity, but 
had devoted his working hours tO | Pasos s 
the service of every variety 


=”. ee 
Wealth; pty Schools Close 


CRUCIFIED - I 


Having done this, he 


in charge of the American Le- 


ract political honors, riches and/} Division of the State Department, 


a safe return to the sanctuary of | entered into an agreement with Dr. | 
the court. 


Carlos Cuadra Pasos who was at 
that time Minister of Foreign Re- 
| lations in the cabinet of the Amer- 
| ican-made President of Nicaragua, 
|Don Adolfo Diaz, as well as candi- 
|date for the presidency supported 
iby a group of the Conservative 
Party. Rightly interpreted this 
|means that Dr. Munro drafted the 
j}agreement and that Dr. Cuadra 


Always At the Call of Capital 
Second, Norris urged that Hugh- 
S was unfit for the position of 


etween organized wealth and the 


of | a2 
By this document was creaied 





sured the City Club of New York and other civic agencies that 
our schools were failing at their jobs, that the Board of Education 
‘was inadequate to its task, that the system was bureaucratic and 
that constructive proposals were neglected. We said all that in 
the last municipal campaign and the voters put Tammany back 
again in office. I wish the civic organizations luck in bringing 
about school reform. I am only too happy to co-operate in edu- 
cating the public on the subject. But the notion that you can 
greatly improve matters by tinkering with the system so long as 
Tammany and McCooey run Greater New York is nonsense. 
They'll always find a way so long as they are in power to control 
the Board of Education. Schools and the school system won’t be 
reformed except as part of a general movement to put in a new 
city government backed by a party which really believes that city 
government can be made the servant of the people. 





MRS. ST. CLAIR AND HARRY F. SINCLAIR 

HAT is true of the schools is true of the courts. The present 

hue and cry about Magistrates’ courts may bring about some 
minor reform. Although Rudich has kept his job Vitale may lose 
his. And that’s about all. It is Tammany’s business and one of 
the sources of its power to keep a system of justice in which the 
fixer can play the most important role. It is childish to give 
Tamffiany a whopping majority and then talk about reform of the 
courts. And this goes for the machine in every great city. 

One thing, indeed, may get done. We may end the ghastly 
cruelty of Baumes laws which would automatically send Mrs. St. 
Clair to jail for life before she is thirty because she is a fourth 
time offender. In all four times she has stolen less than a thousand 
dollars worth. Tell that to Sinclair and Doheny! Her case illus- 


in 
is 
in 
it 
m 
se 


fo 
is 


special privilege and his leisure | 
hours to the society of the rich 
and privileged. 


that no man in public life so ex- 
emplifies the influence of powerful | ;, 
combinations in the political and 
financial world as does Mr. Hugh- | 
es,” declared the Nebraskan. “Dur- | 
ing his active practice of law he| 
has been associated with mer of | 
immense wealth and lived in an 
atmosphere of luxury which can 
only come from immense fortunes 
and great 
out charging Mr. Hughes with be-| The government's arsenals have | 


the man. All men are human, and 
have always been connected with 


be at least partly controlled by 
such association. The fact that all 
this enables them to accumulate 


should not be called upon to sit in 


the Guardia Nacional of Nicaragua 
jas it stands now. It is an armed 
| body officered and controlled by 
| American marines. It is at once 
an army and a police organization. 


“Perhaps it is not amiss to say 


t has charge of every jail and 
| prison in the country. The national 
army has been abolished as well 
as 


of the central government and the | 
jones that were under the various | 
municipal authorities. The pos- 
F “es session and the carrying of arms | 
combinations. With-/has been prohibited in Nicaragua. | 
g dishonest or conscientious, it 
only fair to expect that these} 
fluences have become a part of | 


been turned over to the Guardia. 
It is the Guardia alone that can 
legally bear arms, including police 
jclubs as such. Of course, the} 
| Guardia uses no clubs. It uses the 
latest type of American rifles, bay- 
onet and all. Try to picture to 
| yourself the police of New York | 
}so armed and you will begin to un- | 


is only natural that those who 


onopoly, who have always been 
rving powerful industry should 


| derstand the situation. | 
. |Free From Courts—A Law Unto 
rtune and secure political favor Themselves 


a w | 
another reason why such MeD/ here are two groups of men en- | 


| 
| 
} 








trates the utter breakdown of justice under a system which alter- 
nates between inviting criminals to go scot free by the use of fix- 
ers or by sheer carelessness of a magistrate and sending them to 
jail for life. There are plenty of ways that society can protect 
itself far better than it does today against the victims of the 
environment which society creates without depriving them of all 


final judgment in contests between 
organized wealth and the ordinary 
citizen.” 


confirmed by the great majority 


| listed in the Guardia. Natives fill | 
the file, natives only. The ofticers 
are American marines. Both are, | 

by the terms of the Munro-Cuadra | 
Defended the Guilty agreement, excluded from the jur- | 
While Hughes will no doubt be/isdiction of the Nicaraguan courts. | 
|The officers, especially, enjoy the | 





hope. 
in 
J. Z. FOSTER may or may not be right when he says that |by 
* Russia's industrial development will outstrip America with- 
in fifteen years. He is certainly right when he speaks of the handi- | 
cap in America of such “capitalistic disadvantages as rent, interest | 
in capital and other ways which eat up the national wealth.” To 
be sure, Russia herself has not got rid of interest completely. 
But, of course, there is no diversion of wealth into the hands of 
owners such as exists in America. Theoretically, at least, there | 
is no such waste in luxury and lack of co-ordination as attends | 8® 
our system. The trouble in Russia is that the prevention of waste | 
and co-ordination of activity goes on under a dictatorship so 
absolute that it has reduced all unions to the level of company 
unions and uses all its power of repressive and education to cre- 
ate a mass mind controlled by the Communist Party. It remains 
to be seen what will be the effect of this despotism in the long 
run upon industrial initiative as well as upon human happiness. 
Despotism like this never voluntarily abdicates. However Jan- 
atically sincere the dictators may be, however scornful of private 
wealth, they always believe they must keep their power for the 


| Ho 


which organized wealth maintains 


|ressives who fear the further en-|everywhere where they are sta- 
| croachment of Big Business upon | tioned there is an American com- 
the privileges of the middle class. | missariat 

It appeared soon after he had|goods brought tax-free into the 
| spoken that half a dozen senators | country. | 
desired to speak before Hughes | 
|should be voted on. 


would have a chance to voice such 
| protest as it cared to make heard. 
And Hughes was warned once more 
}that there is a vast gulf between 
the legal privilege of judicial of- 
fice and the actual 
| honor in which such men as 


| Against the record of Holmes, 
| defender of civil liberties, will for 


jfullest extraterritorial rights and 
They are even exempt 
custom taxes, and! 


the Senate, Norris has aroused, | privileges. 


these two suggestions, the prog- from paying 


supplying them with 





If you have a friend among the 
Delay was/ marine officers of the Guardia you 
ined, during which the country|can buy through him Camel and 
| Chesterfield cigarettes 
fornia food products and Mr. Wrig- | i 


even American-made automobiles, 
at lower prices than anywhere in 
the United States, at much lower 
prices, certainly, than from native | t 
merchants. 
surance, transportation and 
jtoms duties make automobiles ex- 


respect and 


Imes and Brandeis are held. 


cus- 


r- SPITE of the town criers of American 
“ prosperity” their claim is being ex- 
Glaring facts contradict 
it. Widespread unemployment can no longer 
Wages are being reduced de- 
spite the labor-capital-government agree- 
ment to maintain current standards. 
literary sycophants who have been selling 


The fact is that American workers and 
intensely robbed than 
Similar classes in other industrial nations. 


what higher but even these have been ex- 


t Many work- 
ing class families do not even enjoy a min- 
imum standard of decent living. 


skilled labor by Prof. Whitney Coombs was 
published by Columbia University and it 
An exhaustive 


Million | 
and: Half Yearly for! 
Armed Forces it Does | 
Not Want — Treasury 


NICARAGUA | ican Empire. 


ir 1928 Dr. Dana G. Munro, then | 


the national police bodies both | 


| they are non-coms at the most; as 


| means, which is after all natural; 


| marine corporal, let us say, who 


other parts of the South not cov- 
lered during his January trip. 
will appeal especially for the or- 





and Cali-jv 


ley’s various chewing gums, and /vite Pres. Green of the A. F. of L. 


Cost of middlemen, in- ; favor to 13 opposed. 
| followed a formal denial 


es m 


study of all reliable data showed that no- 
where in the year 1924 did unskilled labor 
receive a wage that measures up to the 
“prosperity” cries. The number of male 
unskilled laborers vegetating below a min- 
imum standard of living was estimated at 
over 9,500,000. 


Average Unskilled Wage Below $1,133 
“On the basis of the figures that have 
been computed,” declared Prof. Coombs, “it 
will be found that the unskilled wage earner 
who worked fifty-two weeks a year in 1924 
received an annual average ineome of $1,- 
133.” He added that “the assumption of a 
fifty-two week working year insures the fig- 
ure against any tendency towards under- 
estimation.” 

A large proportion of unskilled labor 
is casual and seasonal labor and the annual 
wage quoted above is the yearly maximum 
that an unskilled worker could receive. To 
place it at an average of $20 per week 
would be generous. Imagine a man and 
wife and two children living on this wage. 
And remember that there were nearly ten 

, million workers in the United States re- 


$5 


The 


and ethical 
income tax 
ight on the 


are some- 
doned. 


es and geo- 


city areas ers. 


e wages of 








ceiving this wage nearly six years ago. No 
one will contend that this wage has mate- 
tially altered since 1924. 


40 a Year Averaged by Farmers 


We turn to agriculture but we need not 
pause long here for even the “prosperity” 
barkers have been compelled to admit that 
farmers are in a bad way. 
estimates in his latest book, “Prosperity 
Fact or Myth,” that the average labor in- 
come of the farmer is $540 per year! 
1928 Virgil Jordan of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation declared that “agricul- 
ture is broke and has been since the war.” 
He could see no hope for the farmer un- 
less two or three million farms are aban- 
Yet the productivity of agriculture 
is increasing and there are 28 million farm- 


Throughout the South where cotton is 
the chief staple economic conditions are 
even worse for hundreds of thousands of 
croppers, tenants and laborers. 
of cotton culture by Prof. Rupert B. Vance 
and published by the University of North 
Carolina last year it was shown that many 


(Continued on Page Four) 


Stuart Chase 


In 


In a study 


Short Strike 


International Scores 
Second Great Victory 
in Year — Fight to Go 
In Against Unorganized 
Shops 
By Gertrude Weil Klein 

ITH accord in the dresa- 
makers’ strike finally 
reached by a temporary agrees 
ment limiting jobbers to contrac- 
tors who are members of the 

Association of Dress Manufac- 

turers, i.e. the organized dress 

[ comevanters in contractual relation 

with the union and maintaining 

union conditions and standards, 
the shortest dressmakers’ strike 
in the history of the International 
came to an end, and the advance 
| Suard of the 30,000 striking dress- 
makers returned to work. Wher 











Marine-Officered Army Rules Nicaragua; 
‘Treaty Creating It Is Kept From Senate S*e«%= 





“Order” is restored in Nicaragua. Public excite- 
ment has subsided. The few marines and the hundreds 
of Nicaraguans killed have been forgotten. 

Meanwhile, what of Nicaragua? What is American 
“pacification” doing to the people of Nicaragua, to 
Nicaragua as a nation with aspirations for freedom, 
peace and plenty, 

The veil has been drawn on Nicaragua. It has be- 
come a country broken in subservience to the Amier- 
The banking interests, the U. S. State 
|} Department and the U. S$. Navy Department who coope- 
| rated so efficiently in conquering Nicaragua have 
|| shrouded the Nicaragua of today in secrecy. 
| Why the secrecy? Because Nicaragua has become 
‘| a NATION CRUCIFIED. The New Leader was fortunate 
in collecting a body of new facts on Nicaragua as it 
exists under the thinly disguised rule of Wall Street 
and the State Department. It will present these facts 
in a series of articles of which the first appears on this 
page today. 

This article and those to follow place a command- 
ing burden of responsibility on the members of the 
United States Senate. The New Leader containing 
these articles will go to every Senator. Let your Senator 
hear from you. 





| 
| 
| 
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and U. S. Have 
Rights Over Them 





; Then he gets paid only seve 


ant in the Guardia, besides all th 
|many privileges which he enjoy 


Guardia Cost Equals National 
Budget 


| a Nicaraguan workingman is esti 
mated by Dr. W. W. Cumberland 


made an economic and financia 





more than $40 a year. 





'tage of those conditions, a lucra-;gets from his own Government 
tive little business. |about $45 a month, gets besides 

Officers Paid Twice—Once By | that some $130.00 from the Nica- 

Nicaragua 

It is a mistake to imagine that 
officers of the Guardia are officers 
of the Marine Corps. ; 
| of the Guardia are mostly marine | Nicaragua very often paint condi- 
corporals and sergeants. On their | tions as an act of generosity on 
|uniform they wear both the in-|the part of the American govern- 
| signia of the U. S. M. C. and of the | ment in lending marines to train 
| Guardia. Theirs is very much of a | Nicaraguans and show them how 
‘As marines |to keep order. There is no gene- 
|rosity. Nicaragua pays men whom 
the United States government does 
;not regard as worth more than $45 


jtenance. Defenders of the United 
| States policy of having marines in 


those that were under the contro] | double personality. 


Guardias they are officers. One 
does not need to be too profound a 


| psychologist to realize what this|/@ month, almost three times that 


| much. Nicaraguans cannot under- 
;stand why a marine should be 
| worth so much more to Nicaragua 
than to his own dear native coun- 
try. 

Besides, that Nicaraguan pay 
for marines is outrageous when re- 


that is, no fault of theirs for which 
to damn them. I mean that they 
balance their marine inferiority 
complex by assuming altogether | 
too much superiority as Guardia 
officers, which, while quite conven- 
ient for them personally, no doubt, 
is very bad for the people over 
whom they have so much authority. 

They get double pay also. A 


wages, let us say, Nicaraguan 
teachers get. An average teacher 
not get more than $12 a 
His pay is often delayed. 


does 
month. 





Green to Tour South Again; 
Miss. Legislators Invite Him 





\ A TASHINGTON.—(FP)—Pres- substitute for the A. F. of L. 
W ident Green of the Ameri-|chief is wanted, the house added 
can Federation of Labor is plan-|in an amendment. 
ning another speaking tour, start- A bitter attack was unleashed 
ing about the end of February, |on Green in the house when Rep. 
through the Carolinas, Georgia and | Reeves of Pike county charged 
|that thereal purpose behind this 
invitation was to organize Negro 
laborers in Mississippi. ‘We ought 
vote down this infernal reso- 


He 


nization of the workers in the/|to 





textile, tobacco, lumber, coal and /|lution and quit this monkey busi- 
steel industries. ;ness,” he cried. A legislator who 
is a member of a railroad broth- 
JACKSON, Miss — (FP) —Re-|¢Thood not affiliated with the A. 
ersing itself suddenly, the Miss- | F- Of L. defended Pres, Green. 
ssippi senate has decided to in- 
14 New Locals In Alabama 
to address a.joint legislative ses- BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—( F P )— 
sion. At a previous session the | Textile workers of Anniston met 
| resolution failed by a tie vote, but|Feb. 6 to hear United Textile 
he reconsideration showed 22 in! Workers organizers outline the ad- 





Vice Pres. 


been work- 


The reversal 


of charg- 


vantages of uni 
Francis J. Gorman has 
in the Anniston district 


tire fab- 








ade on the senate floor that seat 


a 
nhs 








good of the cause. la long time be set the arguments | pensive in Nicaragua. The cus-|the A. F, of L. is un-American |of many large cott and 

Both Russia and America worship the machine. Both are |of Hughes as a corporation plead- | toms duties are based on the gross ;and that the names of 80% of its ric mills. At Bessemer a general 
set.on industrial progress. In America it is possible that the waste |er before the Supreme Court—as | Weight of the car. The marines in |leaders unpronounceable. meeting for all workers was held 
of private competing capitalism will be lessened by the growth of | for example in the New Jersey | the Guardia bring their automo-; The Louisiana legislature has | with steel workers predominating. 
the power of a few gigantic figures. The race may be between a | Potteries case. That case involved | biles into Nicaragua without pay-/also invited Pres. Green to ad-| pres J. L. Hurst of the Ala- 


veiled dictatorship of the so-called new capitalism of America 
and the iron dictatorship of ‘the state capitalism of Russia—a 
(Continued on Page Tua) 


certain manufacturers convicted | : 
and sentenced to prison for con-| transports serve them gratis. It 


ing any of those costs. American 
t 
(Continued on Page Two) is, for such as have taken advan-/s 


dress a joint session on the na- 


bama Federation of Labor reports 
14 new local unions organized 
(Continued on Page Two) 


ure of the A. F. of L.'s special 
outhern organizing campaign. No| 


raguan government and his main-| 


The officers|Charge of the police services of | 


garded in due relation with what | 






ment of Nicaragua, more 


javerage Nicaragua 
| gets for a year of labor. 


Are the marines worth anything 
decidedly 


to Nicaragua? They 
j}are not. They are a tremendous 
| charge on the treasury of the coun- 
| try. The expenditures of 
| Guardia equal the total of the gov- 
|ernment’s budget for all the other 
|services of the country. That is 
|about one and a half million dol- 
|lars a year. On the customs taxes 
}of the country the foreign debt 
| has first claim and the payment 
|of salaries for the Americans who 
| collect these taxes. What is left 
|of that revenue is deposited with 
the American-controlled National 
Bank of Nicaragua credited to the 
Nicaraguan Government. The Gov- 
ernment must deposit with that 
bank all other revenues as collect- 
ed. The bank acts as the pay- 
master for the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment. By will of the State De- 
partment, embodied in a document 
called the Lansing Agreement, the 
Nicaraguan government cannot 
draw from the bank for its cur- 
rent expenses more than $115,000 
per month. 

Guardia Paid First; Schools 

Forced to Close 

The Nicaraguan Congress in 
making the government’s budget, 
has to adjust itself to that condi- 
tion. If the President’s salary 
increased, the teachers, and the 
employees’ suffer. 


is 
The 
bank does not care how the $115,- 
000.00 is spent so long as the total 
of checks against it for any given 
month do not exceed that sum. 
But the Guardia does not come 


lesser 


under the budget. Its expenses 
have first claim upon the revenues 
received by the bank. In 1929 the 
government of Nicaragua made an 
attempt to increase its y al- 
e Guardia 

The govern- 

esired 

salaries 


no uncertain terms. Even 
litical enemies rallied about Presi- 
dent Mongada. But Moncada, if 
e really put up a fight, lost it 
True, the salaries of the Presi- 
dent were raised to $5,000.00 a 
(Continued en Page Three) 


‘Combination Police-Sol- 
diers Free of Court In- 
terference — Nicaragua | 


No) 


| Frequently he has to sell his vouch- 
| ers for much less than it is worth. | 


| months in the year. A marine cor- 
poral enlisted as a second lieuten- 


and the authority which he exer- 
| cises, gets paid every month more 
| than a school teacher gets a year. 


The average income in cash of 


a State Department economist who | 


| survey of Nicaragua in 1928, at no 
| A corporal 
|of the marine corps enlisted as a 
| second lieutenant in the Guardia 
|gets therefore, from the Govern- 
than 
three times every month what an 
workingman 


the | 


this story appears, 22,000 workers 
will be back at their tasks. They 
“| will be the employes of the three 
manufacturing associations. The 
[signing of individual agreements 
lwith independent manufacturers 
The entire strike 
jlasted eight days. 
| The question of the limiting of 
contractors permitted to work for 
| the jobbers proved the only ser- 
ious obstacle in the negotiations 
arranged by Governor Roosevelt 
and in which all the parties con- 
cerned participated, but the vig- 
orous objections of the jobbers to 
; this clause threatened to dead- 
|lock all efforts at mediation. 
Other Points Ironed Out 
| All other disputes were speed- 
| ily adjudicated. Points of dissen- } 
}sion among the various elements 
fin the industry will hereafter 
[heard and passed on by an im- 
partial board or chairman similar 
}to that functioning successfully i 
| the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers for years, and won recently 
in the cloakmakers strike by that 
| industry. President Benjamin 
| Schlesinger feels very hopeful ov- 
er this innovation and regards it 
-|as the means of ushering in a new 
,|era in the entire industry. 
| Details of the agreement be- 
1}tween the Affiliated Dressmakers 
| Association and the Union include 
}a closed union shop. The manu- 
facturers had demanded the right 
to “hire and fire’ under more 
Jelastic conditions than prevailed. 
In the Communist heydey in the 
International, manufacturers had 
become accustomed to such priv- 
ileges, and they made strenuous 
efforts to have the more rigid 
rules relaxed. The Union, howev- 
er, successfully resisted this de- 
mand. 

The Union's demands for _un- 
employment insurance was de- 
ferred for one year as was the 
demand for wage increases. How- 
ever, if the union will be able to 
strictly enforce its contracts, the 
workers will earn higher wages 
than they have hitherto received, 
as wage standards and working 
conditions in the agreement which 
has just expired, were not lived 
up to due to the general demoral- 
ization. 

Commission Proposed 

The new agreement also in- 
cludes a provision for a commis- 
sion to study the industry and to 





n 


be 


é€ 
s 





make recommendations for stab- 
ilizing conditions. 
The strike is over, but in a 


sense the “strike” has just begun. 
For it is in the enforcement of the 
terms of victory that the fruits 
of victory are assured. What 
seems like a purely technological 
argument—the limiting of jobbers 
to contractors belonging to a cer- 
tain Association—assumes a po- 
sition of crucial importance. There 
is little room here glowing 
words, for inspirational language. 
One can hardly visualize an army 
of determined workers marching 
to victory shoutin 
bers to the contractors belonging 
to the Association of Dress Man- 
ufacturers,” nor can we imagine 
the labor leader coining this into 
an exciting slogan. But upon the 
enforcement of this demand hinges 


for 





e 


the entire vital question of con- 
trol. 

Unless the Union has the final 
Say as to where dresses are to be 
made up, the old cut-throat com- 
petition of fly-by-night manufac- 
turers will continue to drag down 
the standards of the entire in- 
dustry. Manufacturers themselves 
seem incapable of holding their 


members to an agreement. Even 
those organized in associations for 
mutual protection will “steal” out 
work when they have the oppog- 
tunity to save a few pennies on 
labor. It is under such circum- 





|}stamces that the union must be- 
|come the policeman, must watch 


(Continued em Page Three) 





ly of Texas vigorously assailed: 
Hughes as a pleader for et: 
utility and oil corporations. With® 
withering scorn Wheeler turned to* 
the Bourbon Democrats on his side. 
of the aisle, asking what answer- 
they would give to their people= 
when challenged as to their vote 

on this vital issue of free goyern- 5 
ment verusus government by. mon- ” 
ey power. He reminded them that 

the whole future of America rest- 


ee as ey “PR.” Urged ee 


Socialists a portional representation in the 
Mass. Fight POLITICI ANS, CRIME By Wal dentin election of members to the Legis- 
AFFLICTS CHICAGO, ‘ew York 


lature, Take the last campaign 
Injunctions 
Party Differs With A. ’ Socialist Leader Backs 


Federal Workers Ask — 


Retirement at 60 












WASHINGTON —(F P)—Why 
should federal employes not be 
permitted to retire on a modest 
federal pension, to which they have 
contributed for many years from 
their monthly salary, when they 


party, with an aggregate vote of 
about 150,000 has not a single 
representative either in the As- 
sembly or the Senate. The same 
injustice works against the major 
parties as well. 





as an illustration: the Socialist 
———————EEE 














oe reach the age of 60 years? 7 ; 2 ‘ 
[2 Trade Unionists] TH 's the pointed question F. of L. on Efficency | So¢jalist Party to Enter Arena in Fall Elections} Hofstadter Bill But)" your proposal for proportion- |ed im the halenee on ree eae cide. | 
Form Amalgamated National Soooration 60 “Wéleral of Measures Spon-| with Challenge to Privilege and Corruption; Urges Extension to = Megoreaagesd dead councils |the principles of Jefferson, cham- 
. 1 : r i f th 4 

Clothing Workers Employes, in session at . sored by State Federa- which Have Brought Misery to Great Sections| State — Wants Alder-| democrats it wa dante ited vain eae wih pre fy naiht 
Se ; ton headquarters, has voted to put ti : ciple to the Legislature as well. i i 
ra B lli * : ion f the Communit men-at-Lar e . the aristocratic pretensions of f 

ch—10 R yooh ages he. = Soe cer 'ths condone ths Sones ate sae 7) y Be You cannot then be charged with Hamilton, defender - of \ monied 

ale retiremen Oe ee ee NDORSING the principle of | P@rtisanship, as, otherwise, they | privilege. A vote to place him in 


Dale retirement bill, the union ex- By Frank J. Mannin ; ” \ 
ale ret 2, J g proportional representation in | ™85t charge. the second highest office in the: 





N. Y. This Week End 


ITH practically one-tenth 
of the 10,000 new members 
sough t by the local Socialist organ- 
ization Pulneved as the Victory 
"Membership Drive completed its 
- first month, the drive’ will enter 
a more intensive stage this week- 
end with ten meetings scheduled 
"4m various parts of the.city before 
Workmen’s Circle branches. So- 
“clalist party branches will have 
their inning during the next two 
"~ weeks, when over a dozen meet- 
ings will be held to enroll new 
ag members, 
aoe Metietn returns from the var- 
~ _ jous meetings held during the last 
-_-week-end are not available as The 
New Leader goes to press, but 
such reports as have been received 
E indicate that the 1,000 mark which 
drive managers hoped to reach as 
a result of these meetings as a 
fitting climax to the first month 
of the drive was achieved. 
52 in A. C. W. Branch - 
Among the applications received 
were 52 from applicants who want 
to organize an Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers branch, and who 
made application to the City Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Party for 
a charter. Meyer Weinstein, city 
organizer of the Jewish Socialist 
Verband, who undertook the work 
of organizing the group, reports 





as 

ES that as soon as the branch is char- 
a tered many others will affiliate 
| ~—_with it. He predicts that the to- 


if tal will reach 100 within the next 
i few weeks. 

Applications received from 
Workmen's Circle branches, as 4 
result of visits made to their 
meetings last Friday and Satur- 
day by William Karlin, Mrs. R. 
2 Pallay Panken and others, and 
from Socialist party meetings 
ey called in the Bronx, Far Rocka- 
way, and Bensonhurst, brought 
the totat number of applications 
"received over the week-end to 
q about 150. Some have come by 
mail as a result of personal ap- 
peal to those known to be in sym- 
pathy with the Socialist party. 

Progress In Workmen’s Circle 
ce At Branch 40, Workmen's Cir- 
# cle, which met at Libby’s Hotel, 
Delancey street, William Karlin 
delivered a speech on “the numer- 
ous signs of the rebirth of the So- 
cialist movement in this city, the 
disappearance of the disruptive in- 
a fluences which set in following the 
& war, and the part that the Work- 
: men’s Circle has played and can 
: continue to play in the building 
, of a powerful Socialist movement. 
In the discussion that followed, 
several members inquired as to 
the Socialist attitude on trade un- 
ion problems, and Karlin’s reply, 
which was followed attentively 
by the entire audience, clarified 
to all of them the trade union 
policy of the Socialist party, which 
had apparently been the subject 
of ditrerences—in the branch. 

At Branch 20, where Mrs. Pan-, 
ken appeared on pehalt or tne 
membership drive committee, the 
Fesponse was equally encouraging. 
The meeting was held at the For- 
2 ward Building, 175 East Broad- 
. way, and those present followed 
* her appeal for a stronger Social- 
ist party, with the Workmen’s 
Circle taking its share of the bur- 
den, with what is reported to have 
been gratifying interest. 

At Branch 372, which met at 
80 Norfolk street, on Wednesday 
evening, Jacob Axelrad reported 
that he received assurance that 
a large number would be enrolled. 

Party meetings in other parts 
of the city reported satisfactory 
attendances and hearty responses 
to the appeal of the speakers. 
Panken, Solomon Among Speakers 

Entering on the second month 
of the drive, when it is expected 
that it will be more intensive, 
Judge Jacob Panken, William Kar- 
lin, Edward F. Cassidy, Max Del- 
son, James Oneal, August Claes- 
sens and others will begin at a 
series of meetings to be held this 
week-end. Next Monday, the Wil- 

liamsburgh section of Brooklyn 

will have as a speaker at their 

drive meeting Charles Solomon, 
Socialist candidate for Controller 
last year. The meeting will be 
held at the Socialist headquar- 
ters, 167 Tompkins avenue. 

The following meetings will be 
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gether. 
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have impressed me most. 


players. 
; to the American theatre. 


ecutives have determined that the 
bill should be amended in the 
House to make it more reasonable 
from the standpoint of the actual 
experience of veteran workers in 
government offices, 





held on Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 14: 

Debs Branch of the Workmen's 
Circle, 62 East 106th street, with 
Judge Panken as the speaker; 
Branch 103, at at Hennington Hall, 
214 Kast 2nd street, with William 
Karlin as the speaker; Branch’ 2, 
at 1292 Southern Boulevard, the 
Bronx, with Edward F. Cassidy as 
the speaker; Branch 183, at 209 
East Broadway, with Max Delson 
as the speaker. 

No drive meetings will be held 
in Brooklyn on Friday evening, due 
to the general party membership 
meeting, which will take place at 
the Odd Fellow’s Memorial Hall, 
301 Schermerhorn street. 

On Saturday evening, February 
15, the following meetings will be 
held: Branch 97, Workmen’s Cir- 
cle, at 262 Grand street; Branch 
99, at 175 East Broadway, with 
August Claessens as the speaker; 
Branch 64, at 57 St, Mark’s Place, 
with Claessens as the speaker; 
Branch 295, at 218 Van Siclen 
avenue, Brooklyn, with James 
Oneal, a member of the National 
Executive Committee of the So- 
cialist Party, as the speaker. 

Sign Up One In Three 

More requests from organiza- 
tions for meetings and speakers 
come in each day than can be filled 
rapidly. Marx Lewis, director of 
the drive, has issued an appeal to 
all party speakers to set aside 
additional dates for the drive, so 
that all organizations can be cov- 
ered. The publication the early 
part of next week of the enroll- 
ment lists, copies of which will be 
brought to the party office im- 
mediately for the campaign of cir- 
cularization that is to be under- 
taken immediately to, make the 
second month of the drive even 
more successful than the first, will 
witness intensified activity on be- 
half of the drive. 

Members of the Upper West 
Side branch of the Socialist party, 
who have been canvassing the en- 
rolled voters, report that about 
one out of every three visited signs 
up for membership. If the same 
ratio can be maintained in other 
parts of the city, where the work- 
ing class population ought to make 
the field even more fertile, about 
6,000 members should be obtained 
from the enrollment lists. 

Miss Stephen in Brooklyn 

On Sunday evening, February 
16, the 6th assembly district, Man- 
hattan, will hold a drive meeting 
at the party headquarters, 96 Ave- 
nue C, with Jessie Stephen of 
England, and August Claessens as 
the speakers. The following eve- 
ning, February 17, while Charles 
Solomon addresses the Brooklyn 
meeting, Jessie Stephen will speak 
at a drive meeting in the Amalga- 
mated Cooperative Apartments, 
the Bronx, On Thursday evening, 
February 20, Jessie Stephen will 
address a meeting of the 3rd and 





5th Assembly Districts’ Branch, 
the Bronx. On Wednesday eve- 
|ning, February 19, Jacob Axelrad 
‘will be the speaker-at.a meeting of 
|Branch 225, Workmen's Circle, at 
|210 East 5th street. At least a 
|dozen meetings will be held, ac- 
| cording to present plans, next 


week-end. 


‘Pres. Green to Tour 
The South Again 





(Continued from Page One) 
}since the last federation conven- 
tion in May, 1929. Most of the 
new locals are in the textile in- 
| dustry. 
| Reorganization of the mine 
workers is being attempted in 
|Walker county. Lack of a defi- 
inite program on the part of the 
|United Mine Workers is seen as 
an obstacle in the campaign. Ten- 
lnessee Coal and Iron is proving 
a hard nut for union organizers. 
Machinists Local 271 in Birming- 
jham, reports 70 new members 
|since the opening of the organiza- 
tion campaign several weeks ago. 
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state capitalism which, to be sure, looks beyond capitalism alto- 


There won’t be much liberty under either system. 
Socialism should be an alternative to both. 


True 


TWO PLAYS FROM THE RUSSIAN 
PEAKING of Russia I want to record the fact that two plays 
out of the very few I have been able to sce this winter 

Both have to do with 

though with Russian life under very different conditions. 

“Red Rust” of which I have previously spoken 

magnificant and tremendously impressive presentation of Gorky’s 

play, “At the Bottom,” in a new 

This is a co-operative company of very great significance 

I can’t believe that 


which 
Russian life, 
One was 
The other is that 


translation, by the Leo Bulgakov 


we are all such 


morons as to let such an enterprise struggle for existence. 


. I 


KEEP THE DRESSMAKERS’ UNION STRONG 
AM writing this before the exact terms of the settlement of 


the dressmakers’ strike are known. 
makers have won much. And that is good. 


Unquestionably the dregs- 
Unquestionably they 


7h cannot keep it unless they keep a strong, intelligent, aggressive 
union, held together by the idealistic solidarity of the workers. 
» + Not to political manipulation but to their own power must they 


look for gees victory. 





one of the worst series of 
anti-labor injunction decisions of 
any jurisdiction in the United 
States. Our State courts will de- 
clare a strike illegal and issue an 
injunction against all 
strike activity no matter how 
peacefully the strike is carried on, 
if they not approve of the ob- 
jects of the strike. 

Among the strikes which the 
courts have declared illegal mere- 
ly because of their objects are a 
sympathetic strike, a strike for a 
closed shop, a strike for a _pref- 
erential: union shop, a _ strike 
against the use of scab materials, 
a strike for recognition of the 
union, a strike against individual 
contracts or yellow dog contracts, 
a strike to compel the discharge 
of an objectionable foreman, and 
a strike to get an employer to 
sign an agreement with one union 
rather than another. Apparently 
also a strike to compel the dis- 
charge of a non-union worker 
would’ be enjoined although that 
too does not appear to have been 
decided. Thegcourts have also 
held that wher a strike has two 
objects—-one legal, such as_ to 
raise wages, and the other illegal, 
such as a strike for’ recognition 
of the union—the court will en- 
join the strike. 

Obviously with the law in such 
a state, it is impossible to organ- 
ize the unorganized legally if the 
employers use to the full the pow- 
er which the courts have given 
them. In addition to that, the 
courts in this state have. the pow- 
er to issue an injunction without 
a hearing and then, with the in- 
junction in force, hold hearings 
which may drag for weeks as to 
whether it should be continued or 
dissolved, 

Roewer Draws Up Bill 

To meet this situation the So- 
cialist Party has introduced two 
anti-injunction bills. One is to 
prevent the issuing of an injunc- 
tion in labor disputes until there 
has been a hearing. This bill was 
drawn by George E. Roewer, as a 
member of a committee of lawyers 
asked by the State Branch of the 
American Federation of Labor to 
draw up laws to improve the in- 
junction situation. He introduced 
it last year and this year it was 
introduced on behalf of the Social- 
ist Party. When the bill came 
up for hearing, the secretary and 
legislative agent of the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Labor declared 
publicity that he had no interest in 
the bill. As far as I know, the 
only reason for such a declaration 
was that the only injunction is- 
sued without a hearing for several 
years was issued last summer in 
Boston against the United Shoe 
Workers, a non-A. F. of L. union, 
I wrote to William Green, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation 
of Labor, asking why the Mass2- 
chusetts Federation of ‘Labor 
should not support the bill, and 
was: told that state legislation 
came under the jurisdiction of the 
state federation of labor. 

To meet the problem of the 
courts issuing injunctions in labor 
disputes against strikes which are 
peaceful but for objects of which 
the courts disapprove, two bills 
were introduced, one by the So- 
cialist Party and the other by the 
Massachusetts Federation of La- 
bor. Our bill simply forbids the 
courts to issue an injunction in 
a labor dispute against anything 
that is not a crime. It would com- 
pletely remedy the situation, for 
strikes against individual contrac- 
tors or the use of scab materials, 
strikes for the closed shop, for 
union recognition, or to compel 
discharge of a foreman who is a 
petty tyrant, are not crimes but 
merely torts. However, the A. F. 
of L. in our state declined to back 
our proposed law. 


a a — Massachusetts has 





sorts of |° 





The bill of the Massachusetts 
|Federation of Labor is intended 
jonly to legalize a strike for the 
iclosed shop. It provides in effect 
that otherwise lawful actions by 
jemployers or employees shall not 
| be deemed to be illegal merely be- 
|cause the object of such actions 
lis to secure the exclusive em- 





(Special Correspondent of The New Leader) 
HICAGO.—CHICAGO’S POOR IN GREAT NEED—UNEM- 
PLOYMENT CAUSING MANY TO DESERT THEIR FAM- 

LIES.—Eviction faces unpaid city employees.—Hunt part-time 
jobs for Unemployed in Chicago.—Unpaid Police Battle Gunmen 
40,000 families lack, food, clothing and shelter. 

These few headlines taken at random from local newspapers 
hail Hoover prosperity in Chicago and vividly tell the story of 
the collapse of the “Queen of the West.” Chicago presents to the 
world an unprecedented spectacle of financial chaos. Sunk in 
debt—bankers refusing to help—this proud center of the middle 
west stands at the financial crossroads, unable to raise money to 
carry on its governmental functions and with no plan in sight for 
immediate relief. 

The champion demogogic buffon of this bunk-ridden country 
sits in the Mayor’s chair—Big Bill Thompson. He gave the people 
a show in the last election and was elected. King George was the 
issue. The electorate surrendered thir intelligence and went on 
an emotional “drunk” with Big Bill. The American Revolution 
was fought anew while municipal issues were forgotten. The 
inevitable “morning after’ is here and Chicago’s weary head is 
throbbing with feverish pains which no amount of political aspirin 
can soothe. 

Cook County, which consists largely of Chicago is, with the 
exception of New York City the richest and largest political unit 
in the U. S. and it is “broke.” So is the city of Chicago and all 
its departments, including the Board of Education. The Demo- 
cratic-Republican machine has brought about this sorry pass and 
now it is appealing to the bankers who have been secretly run- 
ning Chicago—with Bill Thompson and his henchmen as their 
brokers—to step out in the open and take over the governmental 
machinery. The very respectable people, bankers, industrialists, , 
etc., who have done their sneaky and hypocritical share in bring- 
ing about the present situation, are holding up their hands in 
horror and passing the buck to the cheap politicians whom they 
have been using to degrade the city and loot the people of their 
last dollar, 

“Fixers” and Racketeers 

A bungling tax system manipulated by professional ‘“‘fixers” 
has finally precipitated the present crisis. Precinct captains were 
each alloted 50 reassessments which they used according to their 
whims and the dictates of their highly sensitive consciences. 
Ordinarily the taxpayer would be approached for a contribution 
to.the “‘campaign fund” a certain proportion of any reduction the 
“fixer” could secure in his bill. Manufacturers were also asked to 
buy their coal and other supplies from designated firms. This 
“racket” put millions of dollars in the hands of the fixers. Many 
taxpayers were under the delusion that they were getting away 
with murder under this arrangement until the chairman of the 
Illinois Tax Commission: invoked a long-disused power—first to 
compel the publication of all real estate assessments in Cook 
County and, second, to order an assessment of the 1,200,000 par- 
cels of land and 900,000 buildings within the county. : 

The publication of the assessment rolls, which were mailed 
to every taxpayer, had the effect of a revolutionary manifesto. 
Astounding discrepancies were revealed. It was found that prop- 
erty had been taxed on an assessment ranging from one per cent. 
to one hundred per cent. of its demonstrable value. 

City Workers Face Eviction 

One man lived next door to a precinct captain in a house and 
on a lot which had cost exactly the same as his neighbor's. His 
property was valued for taxation at exactly twenty-four and one- 
half times that of the precinct: captain. Such is the blessing 
of the Democratic-Republican machine, with the super-patriot 
Thompson at the steering wheel. The courts then decided that in 
view of the reassessment order the 1927 valuations were auto- 
matically null and void. This meant that no taxes could be col- 
lected on Cook County real estate until the appraisal had been 
compiled and reviewed. This happy event has not yet come to 
pass. Consequently, no taxes have been collected for 1928 or 1929 
and 40,000 families of county and city employees have had no pay 
day for two months. Many of them have been forced to appeal 
to organized charity for aid and others face eviction from their 
homes. It is said that many Chicago voters wish they had kept 
Big Bill out of city hall and taken a chance on King George! 

Government. Paralyzed 

Pensions for mothers and the blind have not been paid; the 
policemen, firemen and teachers are beginning to forget what 
money looks like—500,000 children may be thrown out of classes 
this month unless millions of dollars are forthcoming. All gov- 
ernment is at a standstill. The unemployment situation grows 
worse. Never in the history of Chicago has a cold, hard winter 
found more persons in desperate need and never has suffering, 
lack of shelter, food and clothing been so marked. Charitable 
circles are frantic. Thousands of jobless fathers and mothers are 
stampeding charity agencies who find themselves unable to cope 
with the situation. The city government does nothing about it. 
Mayor Thompson and his henchmen are silent. The tramp, tramp 
of the weary job-seekers as they pound the hard, cold pavements 
does not penetrate the corridors of city hall into the demagog’s 
quarters. He is too busy getting George Washington's picture in 
the text-books. 

A Thieve’s Paradise 

The union of pclitics and crime is another curse of the present 
administration. Murderers, bombers and thieves have thrown the 
city into a grip of terror. Their personnel and headquarters of 
the organized gangs are not unknown to the police. Indeed, has 
not The CHICAGO DAILY NEWS boldly printed a Who’s Who 
of the city gangsters with the polite suggestion that the city 
should care “‘not only for their board but their lodging as well.” 
But these worthy gentlemen do not lack influence at city hall 
where other methods are used to rob the people. 

The Socialist Party stands ready to do battle with the poli- 
ticians who have degraded the city. 1,000 new members, a weekly 
newspaper and friendly relations with the organized labor move- 
ment are the immediate objects of the party. These are a neces- 
sary preliminary to the coming congressional and municipal elec- 
tions which the Socialists intend to seriously contest. 

We shall meet the buffonery of Thompson and the hypocrisy 
of the bankers in the next election with a sound Socialist pro- 
gram and we invite all of Chicago’s workers—of hand and brain 

to line up with us for the supreme battle. 





Electrical Workers 





|ployment of persons belonging or 
}not belonging to any association, 
organization, or union. 

| This bill obviously legalizes a 
‘lockout by employers to compel 
{workers to sign a yellow dog con- 
tract because of the use of the 
; words “or not belonging’; yet it 
lis a bill introduced by the A. F.| 
lof L.! 


| A. F. L.’Bill Seen as Ineffective 





|}accomplish its object of 
ing a strike for a closed shop, ex- 


legaliz- | 


cept in a very few cases, for an/an employer could get a few of jan hour, Preiss said. 
employer who was faced with the |his men to sign individual con- | will be imported if the law cen be | out a voice in the government of 
likelihood of such a strike cowdj{tracts or yellow dog contracts, | evaded. 
simply call together a few of the |and then any strike for a closed | 
into a/|shop 


bosses’ pets, form them 


Sor , ides 
Furthermore, the bill would not swan chtntaleanh venate, 


Union Switch & Signal and Gen- 
= - eral Railway Signal have their 
Protest Law Violation|way. These scab concerns also 
| propose that one mechanic, paid 
| 90c be employed for every eight 





Scab labor will be swarming the 


city’s new subway along Eighth | assistants. 
Ave. in even greater numbers if 
the city does not force signal con- | trical, Workers Local 3 points out 
tractors to live up to the prevail-|the danger of faulty wiring when 
ing rate of wages law. 


Manager Emil Preiss of Elec- 


; |gangs of green men are given the 
Inexperienced men paid from 55c |highly complicated work,’ He has 


jto 90c an hour will do the highly | protested to various state and city 
[important electrical work that | authorities against the violation of 
40-mile an hour trainS/the law. Union electrical work- 





if | ers, whose scale is $13.20 a day, 
|cannot afford to work for 90 cents 
Scab labor 





The companies are trying to 


would be also a_ strike |evade the law by classifying elec- 


company union, and sign an agree- against the individual contracts |tricians as signalmen, although 


ment with the company union. | and could .be enjoined on the lat- 
Then any strike for a closed shop | ter ground. 


would also be a strike to compel | 


an employer to sign an agreement | weakness and positive danger of 
with one union rather than an- | their proposed iaw to the leaders 
| other and could be enjoined on the }of organized labor in this state, 
|latter ground, even though the lawjand as a result have been de- 
lto legalize a strike for a closed | nounced for “trying to disrupt the 


y ke 


|shop were passed, since it is set-| unity of organized labor in Mas- 
tled in Massachusetts that a strike | sachusetts.” 
for two objects, one legal and the | brainless character of such leader- 
other illegal, will be enjoined. Or ship needs no further comment, 


|their work is entirely electrical, 
|according to the union. Preiss is 
hopeful that the authorities will 
insist that the law be enforced. 
If Tammany fails to come through, 
| however, action will be taken in 
j the courts. 


I have pointed out the utter 





Man has no right to kill his broth- 
er. It is no excuse that he does so 


The i 
in uniform; he only adds the infamy 


spineless and 





—Shelley. 


of servitude to the crime of murder. 


the election of New York City gov- 
erning bodies, which principle is, 
to be submitted by Senator Hof- 
stadter and Assemblyman Moffat 
in a bill they are about to offer, 
the Socialist party, through Louis 
Waldman, its first co-chairman of 
its Public Affairs Committee, an- 
nonuces a plan it has formulated 
by which political parties polling 
over five per cent of !the total 
vote would have~-their candidates 
for Mayor serve as aldermen-at- 
large. 

The Socialists also propose that 
the principle of proportional rep- 
resentation be applied in the elec- 
tion of members of the State Leg- 
islature. Under the plan they sub- 
mit, the Socialist Party, which 
polls 150,0C69 votes in the State, 
would have a voice proportioned 
to their political strength in the 
State Legislature, and in the city 
Norman Thomas, who was the 
Socialist candidate for Mayor last 
year and polled 175,000 votes, 
would be an alderman-at-large, 
voicing the wishes of his support- 
ers in the Board of Aldermen. 
This plan would prevent, Mr. Wald- 
man points out, Tammany Hall, 
which received only 65 per cent 
of the vote from having 94 per 
cent of the places in the Board 
of Aldermen. 

Waldman’s Letter 

Mr. Waldman’s letter, which was 
sent to Senator Hofsjadter, and 
copies of it mailed to Assembly- 
man Moffat and R. E. McGahen, 
secretary of the Citizen’s Union, 
who is promised the support of 
the Socialist and liberal following 
for the plan, follows: 

“Dear Senator Hofstadter: 

“You are reported in the press 
as being ready to introduce in the 
State Legislature proposals draft- 
ed by the Citizen’s Union, looking 
to an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by which the Legislature | 
would be authorized to enact laws | 
for a system of proportional rep- | 
resentation governing the election | 
of members to a city council or 
other similar governing body. In 
a clear and convincing statement, 
Mr. R. E. McGahen, secretary of 
the Citizen’s Union, has pointed 
out the reason for the proposal. 
That Tammany Hall, polling about 
65 per cent of the votes in New 
York City in the last election, 
should have 94 per cent of the 
places in the Board of Aldermen 
is, in itself, a challenge to rep- 
resentative government. 

“The Socialist party, and its al- 
lied progressive bodies, endorse the 
proposal for proportional repre- 
sentation on city councils, and will 
back it in every way. 

Makes Two Proposals 

“In connection with the meas- 
ure for proportional representa- 
tion, we desire to urge upon you 
the introduction of two additional 
proposals: 

“1. A constitutional amend- 
ment, giving the legislature power | 
to enact laws for the election of 
aldermen-at-large in cities of the 
first class. Such laws exist in 
other large cities in our country, | 
and work out successfully. The | 
election of aldermen-at-large shall | 
be as follows: 

“The candidate for mayor of | 
the unsuccesful political party, re- | 
ceiving 5 per cent or over of the | 
total vote cast,*shall be deemed | 
elected alderman-at-large and be 
a member of the Board, Such mi- 
nority political party, polling ten 
per cent or over of the total vote | 
cast, shall be entitled to two ald-| 
ermen-at-large, and its candidate 
for President of the Board of Ald- 
ermen in such election shall be 
deemed its second member, Such 
minority political party polling 
15 per cent and over of the total 
vote shall be entitled to three ald- 
ermen-at-large, and its candidate 
for comptroller shall be deemed 
to be the third member. Since the 
President of the Board of Alder- 
men of the ‘majority party is al- 
ready a member of the Board, the 
Comptroller of such majority party 
shall also be an alderman-at-large 
for the majority party. | 

Wants P. R. For State | 
“By these proposals, the candi- | 
dates for mayor of each political | 
party would become the leader of | 
the party of the opposition in the} 
Board. In that way, militant and | 
intelligent opposition leadership | 
would stand guard in the govern- | 
ing councils of our cities over ex- ; 
|cesses, extravagances and mis- | 
|rule by the majority. It would, 
also tend to a better informed and | 
more constructive opposition. | 
“In the last election, although | 
175,000 citizens voted for the So-| 
j}cialist candidate, Mr. Norman 











| Thomas, for mayor, they are with- ; —— 
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Hughes Under Fire 


(Continued frem Page One) 


admitted their “technical” guilt 


As Menial of Capital 


spiracy to restrain trade. Hughes 


but unctiously told the court that 


land was as significant as a yote 
for him for President. Not a Dem- 
ocrat there, he declared, would dare 


view of his economic position. Yet 
of excuse, to vote for him to put 


into force the economic program 
of special interests that exploit 


’ 


vote for Hughes as President, in- 


they were finding pretexts, cloaks ” 


ans 


they were respected leading citi- 

zens in their communities, and un- 

less the court saved them from 

penal confinement their prestige 

would be impaired. Besides, their 

crime had not profited them! 
Callefl Foe of Labor 

Picturing Hughes as a consistent 
and dangerous enemy of American 
labor’s fundamental interests, Sen. 
Dill of Washington, led the third 
day of the now historic debate in 
the Senate over the confirmation 
of Hughes. 

Dill minced no words. An ex- 
pert on the recent development of 
super-mergers in the _ business 
structure of the nation, he pointed 
to Hughes’ long record as a chief 
legal servant of aggrandized pri- 1 
vate wealth, and said it was un- 
thinkable that in his declining 
years this man would change his 


speaking tour, 
League for Industrial Democracy: 


the farmers and wage earners. 


Glenn of Illinois defended Hugh- 


es, mentioning his employment in 
the Coronado Coal Co. injunction 
case as counsel for the United 
Mine Workers. 
progressive, 
all nominees for the bench to agree 
with all 
views. 


Thomas to Make 


He ridiculed the 
saying they wanted 


their radical economic 





3 Week Tour of 
Middle West 


Norman Thomas, Socialist party 
eader, will make the following 
arranged by the 


Mon., Feb. 17—Columbus Ohio— 





aw 


— 


|rate decision, 


attitude. 


great utility corporations 


has come when the Senate, 


men nominated to that court, must 
take full 
eccnomic policies which the court 
will fix upon the people. 
Cites Baltimore Case 

The Baltimore street railway 
cited earlier in a 
powerful speech by Borah, was in- 
stanced by Dill as showing how 





far the court is moving toward 
economic dictatorship in the inter- 
est of the wealthy few. In that 
decision the court held that a fran- 
chise granted by the city must be 
valued at $5,000,000 as part of the 
capital structure on which the peo- 
ple of Baltimore are to pay a high- 
er rate of fares to the company. 
Hughes, said Dill, had already ar- 
gued in the great radio case that 


a broadcasting company which had | 


once been granted a 90-day license 
to use a wave length, has by that 
fact acquired a vested property 
right which cannot be taken away. 
This, said Dill, was a dangerous 
invasion of the property rights of 
the nation and its people. 

He said that if the people ever 
woke up to what the court is doing 
to fasten on their neeks the yoke 
of the money power, there would 
be a revolution—‘‘not of bullets but 
of ballots’—to sweep away these 
bonds of subjection which are be- 
ing riveted upon the masses. 

Newberry Ghost Raiser 

Borah analyzed a number of 
Hughes’ arguments for special 
privilege, after stating the facts in 
the Baltimore strect railway rate 
decision of Jan. 6 and showing that 
“great economic oppression to the 
people of the United States” must 
result from the development of 
this theory of the rights of pri- 
vate property as against the pub- 
lic welfare. 

He said Hughes stands as the 
spokesman of special privilege. He 
cited Hughes’ peculiarity of moral 
view which was 


that Newberry of Michigan, al- 


though admittedly guilty of cor-| 


rupt practices in his election cam- 
paign, was entitled to sit in the 
Senate—on the ground that the 
people have no right to challenge 
an election because of any corrup- 
tion which occured before election 
day. Had Hughes sat on the court 


in place of the late Chief Justice | 


White, Borah reminded the Sen- 


ate, the nation would have been! 
helpless against corrupt practices | 


in the selection of its lawmaking 
body. 
Wheeler of Montana and Connal- 








Eyes carefully examined and Glasses 
sciertifically fitted--Moderate Prices 
Office oven 9 a. m—9 p. m. 


QOD Goldin. se. 


Formerly Polen-Miller Optical Co. 
OPTOMETRISTS—OPTICIANS 
1690 Lexington Avenue 


Cor. 106th Street, New York City 


The present majority of 
the Supreme Court, Dill reminded 
the Senate, has been handing down 
decisions affecting the privilege of 
as 
against the people, and the time 
in 
passing on the qualifications of 


responsibility for the 


demonstrated | 
when he asked the court to decide | 


9 a. m., Ohio State University; 
Mon. Feb. 17—Cincinnati—6 p. m., 
Hebrew Union College; 8 p. m, 
Reading Road Temple; Tues., Feb. 
18—4 p. m, University of Cin- 
cinnati; Wed, Feb. 19—Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—Student University 
gathering, evening dinner; Thurs., 
Feb. 20—Greencastle, Ind; Fri., 
Feb. 21—Milwaukee—four high 
school meetings, supper meeting, 
evening meeting; Sat,, Feb. 22— 
Chicao—10 a. m. Amalgamated 
Group; 7 p. m., Hotel Morrison 
dinner, “Catching Up With Our- 
selves”; Sun., Feb. 23—Iowa City 
—Unitarian Church; Mon., Feb. 24 
—Iowa City—9 a. m., College of 
Commerce, on “Unemployment”; 
12 noon, luncheon with faculty, 
“Industrial Democracy”; 4 p, m., 
Round Table, “Sham and Reality 
in American Politics’; 5:30 p, m., 
dinner with Association Cabinets 
“What is Socialism?’; Tues., Feb; 
25, a. m.—Mount Vernon, lowa— 
Cornell College; p. m.—Davenport, 
Iowa—Christian Literary Society, 
“The Way of Peace”; Wed., Feb. 
26—Cedar Rapids, Iowa—Coe Col- 
lege; Thurs., Feb. 27—Grinnell, 
Iowa; Fri. Feb, 28—Lawrence, 
Kansas—10 a. m., Convocation; 
Noon Luncheon Forum, Y. M, C. 
A.; 8 p. m., University Club. 
*Sat., March 1—(probably) Den- 
; ver, Colo.; Sun., March 2—Kansas 
|City, Mo.—(evening) Linwood 
|Church Forum; Tues., March 4— 
| Salina, Kansas—Kansas Wesleyan 
| University; Wednesday, March 5— 
| McPherson, Kansas — McPherson 
| College; Thurs., March 6—Man- 
| hattan, Kansas—Kansas State Ag- 
| ricultural College; Fri, March 7 
—Lincoln, Neb.—Joint use of Un- 
| iverstiy of Nebraska, Nebraska 
| Wesleyan and Cotner; Sat., March 
|8—Minneapolis, Minn.—Luncheon, 
|Foreign Policy Association; Sun., 
|March 9—Detroit, Mich—3:30 p. 
}m., Y. M. C. A.; 7:30 p. m., Bethel 
| Church Forum, 











I look forward to the time when all 
| the workers of the country will be 
| working for the State, when it will be 

a democratic State, a free State of 
| people working each for all and all for 
| each.—Robert Smillie. 
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four city. 
|posed, taking the last election as | 
jan instance, Norman Thomas | 
|would be the Socialist leader of 
the opposition in the Board of | 


Under the plan pro-|— 
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Aldermen; the Republican candi- | 





date, the leader of the Republican | 
party. 

“2. The principle of proportion- 
al representation is so reasonable 
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and sound that it should be ap-/|-~ 





plied not merely to the election of 
members of the city councils, but | 
also to the State Legislature. <Ac-| 
cordingly, we urge that a consti- 
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Phila. Unions 
Declare War 


On Grundy 


Independent Political 
Action is Proposed by 
Textile Unionists — 
Miners at Meeting 


HILADELPHIA (F.P.). This 

_staid old city, scene of many 
an historic episode in the fight for 
American Independence, saw the 
beginning of a revolt against 
Grundyism when 7,000 labor men 
and women went to the Allegheny 
Theatre, Feb. 9, to protest the on- 
ward sweep of the judge-made law 
and injunction rule in the Key- 
stone state. The big theatre was 
early filled to capacity and 3,000 
stood outside in sharp February 
winds, listening intently to labor 
speeches broadcast by amplifiers. 

Two big strikes, one of 1,400 
Aberle hosiery mill workers in the 
Quaker City and another of Krae- 
mer mill workers in Nazareth, 
precipitated the intense anti- 
Grundy feeling which resulted in 
the biggest outpouring of labor 
seen in Philadelphia in years. 
Drive Out Grundyism, was the 
burden of the speakers’ demands, 
and of resolutions adopted by the 
mass meeting. Back of the dem- 
onstration were the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Labor, the Philadel- 
phia Central Labor Union, the 
Philadelphia district council of the 
United Textile Workers and the 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers 
Federation. 

Brookhart Speaks 

Sen. Smith W. Brookhart of 
Iowa, principal speaker, declared 
that business in America has 
scmething more important to do 
than to spend its time seeking to 
enslave workers by the use of the 
injunction and the yellow dog con- 
tract. Brookhart attacked 
policies of his fellow-senator, Jo- 


seph R. Grundy, leader of the anti- | 
union forces in Pennsylvania, as | 
making for industrial autocracy in | 


America. Grundy is still control- 
ling, in secret, the lobbies in which 
he was active before becoming 
senator, Brookhart said. 

A tremendous demonstration 
came from the audience when 
Brookhart declared that favorable 
action was probable from the pres- 
ent session of congress on a meas- 
ure curbing the power of the 
courts to issue labor injunctions in 
labor disputes. 

Philadelphia courts which use 
arbitrary rowers to rob strikers 
of the right to trial by jury were 
criticized sharply in resolutions 
adopted by the mass meeting. An- 
other resolution hit out against 
other Keystone judges as willing 
tools of state manufacturers rep- 
resented in the faction which Sen. 
Grundy controls. The 
pledged itself to defeat Grundy at 
the polls, either in the primary or 
general election. 


Applause and enthusiasm marked |over the government’s, is little|):. the state Deartment an a 
the announcement of a general | less than that, and on the increase | »;, t and the 
membership drive for the North-|so that by the middle of this year | 


east Progressive League, “an or- 


ganization .fermed by unionized| Wall St. Will Supply Funds—At |reign indeed. They are responsible 
extile workers to carry on non-!} | 


partisan independent political ac- 
tion for the benefit of wage earn- 
ers in the textile districts of Phil- 
adelphia.” Pres. Alexander Mc- 
Keown of the Philadelphia Hosiery 


Workers is president of this 
league. He intimated that the 
city’s textile workers, co-operat- 


ing with the Pennsylvania Labor 
Party, would put up independent 
candidates at the polls unless the 
slates now mentioned by the dom- 
inant parties are very much dif- 
ferent than appears at this rtime. 

A large delegation of anthra- 
cite miners and other workers 
from upstate cities was present at 
the meeting. Charles Kutz, State 
Federation representative, flatly 
urged the upbuilding of a Labor 
Party and urged workers to get 
a move on to take advantage of | 
the present fight among, the Re- | 
publican and Democratic factions. | 


Jessie Stephen to Speak for 


| ¢Women’s Section March 2 


A mass meeting with Jessie 
Stephen as principal speaker fea- | 
turing the activities of women in! 
the world labor movement will be 
held in the Auditorium of the Rand 
School, Sunday afternoon, March 
2nd at 2:30 o’clock under the au- | 
Spices of the Woman's Section of | 
the Socialist Party. Jessie Stephén 
was parliamentary labor candidate 
from South Portsmouth, England, 
in the last election and has been 
on two Government Committees of 
Inquiry and has been a prominent | 
speaker and lecturer for the Labor 
Party for many years. 

Judge Jacob Panken will also 
speak of the “Flapper Vote” and 
part played by women in the cam- 
paign. which put a labor govern- | 
ment into power in Great Britain. | 
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| was constitutional. 
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‘Nine Girls Voluntarily 
Enter Jail in Nazareth 
in Fight on Kraemer 
Mill 


PYASARETE, Pa.—(F.P.).—The 

courage of nine girls, striking 
against a yellow-dog contract and 
judge rule in Nazareth, may pre- 
cipitate a decisive struggle be- 
tween labor and progressive forces 
in Pennsylvania and open shop- 
pers who control the machinery of 
state and local government. 

Unlike New York, where organ- 
ized labor has worked harmonious- 
ly with the state government since 
the beginning of the Al Smith 
regime, Pennsylvania affords a 
picture of starkest contrasts in in- 
dustrial feudalism and injunction 
rule. Whenever workers have 
seriously challenged their masters 
to industrial conflict, as in the 
mining, steel and textile industries, 
they have found solid barricades 
thrown up against them, manned 
by state police, coal and iron po- 
lice, 
owned judges. 

Those In Jail 

In Nazareth, where the Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers Union 
has been carrying on a bitter 
struggle against the yellow dog 
contract in the Kraemer mill, the 
issue has been dramatized by the 
voluntary sacrifices made by nine 
union girls. Unhesitatingly they 
chose jail for an indeterminate 
period to paying fines. Their 
names are: 

Amelia Fischel, Matilda Hoffer, 
|Margaret Applegate, Minnie Ap- 
| plegate, Ruth Laudenbach, Gladys 
Gower, Mary Minchak, Sophie 





Nine Nazareth Girl Strikers 
Challenge Courts Of Penn. 


industrial spies and boss- | 


THE 


Woll Urges 
Union Group 
Insurance 








Polakevitch and Elizabeth Mor- 
row. 

The offenses charged against 
these girls were shouting “scab” 
at strikebreakers and_ singing 
“America” as they passed in front 
of the yellow dog mill in picket 
formation. Their actions violated 
an injunction. 

A Typical Penn. Scene 


The entire scene is typical of 

Pennsylvania under the rough- 
shod domination of industrial 
forces typified by Sen. Joseph R. 
Grundy, open shop mill boss. 
Philadelphia affords another ex- 
ample in the jailing of Aberle 
hosiery mill pickets and the ef- 
fort to blanket the strike under a 
union-smashing injunction. A mass 
protest demonstration against 
Judge McDevitt, the injunctioneer, 
and Grundyism was planned for 
Feb. 9 in a Philadelphia hall seat- 
ing 4,000. Labor representattion | 
from all of eastern Pennsylvania 
was provided for, but the main at- 
tendance was by textile workers of 
the Quaker City, indignant against 
efforts to kill their union by ju- 
dicial edict. 
The political situation in Penn- 
|sylvania is in a swirl due to in- 
iternal bckering of the Vare- 
Grundy-Mellon bosses. Labor 
unions are hoping to take advan- 
tage of these dissensions to split 
the Republican vote in the coming 
election, when Grundy must face 
the electorate. It is improbable 
that the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor will use its Labor Party, 
held in abeyance several years, to 
present a straight labor ticket. 

Pennsylvania, most heavily in- 
dustrialized state in the union, 
may prove to be the battleground 
for an epic labor political fight. 


Addresses N. Y. Central 
Labor Council—Educa- 
tion Committee Hits 
Bill to Militarize 
School-boys 


By Louis Stanley 

howe union group insurance 
was introduced to the del- 
egates of the New York City Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council by 
Matthew Woll, President of the 
Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany at the last regular meeting 
of the Central Trades held on Feb- 
ruary 16. Social insurance legis- 
lation was not offered at all. The 
rest of the meeting dealt chiefly 

with political considerations. 
What About Social Insurance? 
Matthew Woll announced that 
through the efforts of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company 
the insurance laws of all the 
states but one have been amended 
to permit trade union group in- 
surance. Now it is possible for an 
international union or any local to 
make arrangements for the group 
insurance of its members. Woll 
pointed out that group insurance 
is what is technically known as 
term insurance. As in the case 
of fire insurance, the risk is car- 
ried from year to year, The union 
and the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company make a contract, 
according to which the union pays 
a premium for each member cal- 
culated by dividing the total prem- 
ium required from the group, di- 
vided by the number of members, 








‘Seeret Pact in 
Nicaragua 


Is Laid Bare 


(Continued from Page One) 

|month; the salaries of the mem- 
|bers of his cabinet received sub- 
| stantial increases; the Congress 
| made tenure of office for its mem- 
| bers economically worth while; it 
| was the much advertised increase 
| of pay of the poor school teachers 
that never went into effect. Not 
;only that, but for the first half 


| year the public schools were closed, | 


which meant no pay for teachers, 
{and then, when they finally were 
opened, months went by before 
| they got any pay at all. Hastily, 
the teachers attempted to organize 
|themselves. They were driven by 
|sheer hunger into strikes. This 
| worked beautifully for the govern- 
ment. The number of teachers was 
| reduced by the expulsion from ser- 


meeting | vice of the “unruly element.” The N 


| government budget is still limited 
| to $115,000.00 a month. The Guar- 
| dia’s own budget, that has priority 


|it is expected to be larger. 


Usual Rates 

State Department officials in 
| Washington are trying to work 
}out, together with representatives 
| of Moncada headed by Don Tomés 
| Soley Guell, a Costa Rican econo- 
| mist of note, and with representa- 
| tives of tne New York bankers 
who have Nicaragua within their 
“zone of influence,” ways and 
means whereby Moncada may have 
all the money he wants and the 
Guardia all the money it wants. 
So far two roads are open to reach 
that goal: increase taxation in Ni- 
cragua or obtain a loan in New 
| York for the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment, Nicaraguans _who have 
been following these matters fear 
very much that both roads being 
parallel the two will be taken, that 
is, the loan will be obtained and 
taxes will be increased in order to 
meet loan obligations. 

But to go back to the Guardia. 
The Munro-Cuadra agreement of 
1928 created it. In order to legal- 
ize it, however, the agreement was 
submitted for approval to the Con- 
gress of Nicaragua. It was an 
action similar to that of legitimiz- 
ing a bastard child. When the 
agreement came before the Nica- 


| raguan Congress it was already a 


grown up child. The Guardia was 
the only military and police force 
Congress had dif- 
ficulty with it. Of course we know 
that the Haitian constabulary, sim- 


‘ilar to the Nicaraguan Guardia Na- 


cional, has dissolved legislative 
bodies in that country. Congress- 
men had just had their pay in- 
creased. Economic conditions in 
the republic were terrible. The 


Supreme Court was called upon to | 


aid. The Supreme Court had also 
had its salaries increased. It was 
asked whether the Munro-Cuadra 
It replied that 
it was an international treaty to be 
ratified in all its parts or rejected 
in all its parts, a strange reply. 
The Treaty Swallowed; U. S. 
Senate Uninformed 


The Executive was called upon | 


to take the buck. Minister Man- 
uel Cordero Reyes made a clever 
speech before Congress. The first 
law of the land, he declared, on 
which the Cogstitution itself was 
based, was to keep the public 
health. He stated this in Latin as 
well as in Spanish. He salted and 
| peppered his doctrine, in order to 
| make palatable to all, with quota- 
tions from Scripture and from the 
American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Personally he is known to 
have told senators and deputies 


|that they were placing themselves.| articles 


while the company agrees to pay 
from $1,000 to $5,000 in case of 
death depending on the amount 
of premium paid. The individual 
member pays the premium in the 
form of increased dues. Usually 
for $1,000 of insurance the aver- 
age premium rate is $1 per 
month, far below what an insured 
person must pay on an individual 
policy. All profits of the com- 
pany in excess of six per cent are 
returned the policy holders in the 
form of reduced premiums or 
cash, if it is so desired. The trade 
A ; union group insurance policy, in 

| poten pon aly hay digg other words, is participating. No 
H ees sheet ates * | physical examination is required of 
| Responsible To Neither Nicaragua |the insured and there is no age 

Nor United States limitation. 

lus of the’ U.S. marines in tne| THe Policy issued by the Union 
apes Labor Life Insurance Company is 


Guardia? By the letter and spirit : 
of the Munro-Cuadra treaty they ec tae aie a 
lare excluded from the jurisdiction See leaves the union for an oie 
|of Nicaraguan courts and laws. | con he has the richt t a to 
| Does it mean that they are respon- |,’ pte. en 
|sible to their own government oi ey Vee ay Saee 
| : i |for the same amount of insurance 
ao of the Keocens |. was available under the group 
. " ;contract and the company must 
| The State Department and the |furnish this insurance without evi- 
| dence of physical fitness at the 
;company is regular rates for the 
|kind of policy required. If an 
|insured member becomes perman- 


a 2 jently disabled before th 
Navy Department both decline to | sixty, he is. entitled ae hn 


" ; ; | 
exercise any authority over them. lvalue of the death benefit in in- 


|stalments. Should he recover, he 
| becomes entitled to the group in- 
| surance benefits on equal terms 
| with everybody else. A feature of 
the policy is the provision made 


and the government in bad with 
the American masters of the land. 
If the marines were to let the gov- 
ernment be overthrown, it was the 
Congress’ fault; they had better 
remember that. The Munro-Cuad- 
ra agreement was ratified in all 
lits parts by the Congress of Ni- 
caragua. Therefore it is binding 
on Nicaragua. It is law there. 
But queerly enough, or rather 
| naturally enough, the United 
| States Senate has never been in- 
formed of the existence of that 
treaty with Nicaragua, and it 





} 
| 





Navy Department are both deter- 
| mined to regard those marines as 
jin the service of Nicaragua, and 
|Nicaragua being a sovereign repub- 


|The marines are therefore sove- 


;to no one. You cannot try them 
in Nicaragua for any offense with 
which they may be charged; you 
cannot try them here. They are 
their own judges. As the Reve-|..,. : : 
rend Nevin Sayre, of the Fellow- a see’ ak ke toe oe — 
snip a en, Ha a | penses in connection with the last 

; peas nies €/\illmess and burial of the insured. 
marines are prosecutors, judge, /this is to relieve trade unions 
ag bores — Nicaragua | who often have to enter upon such 
is in their hands. j ; mes 

, ex y , 

till, they could do some good. ‘ones ton a Sone 
True enough they are not as bad | Woll made a. sugvestion t 
as they paint themselves when | an oP a ae 


: ee |his views on the relationship of 
s = 
re age “tev Guus.” ather |eee union group insurance to 
y | social insurance, 
all, even the marines are human} ‘ ae 
beings, which is at once the best | Against Militarizing the Schools 
and worst that can be said shout | Under committee reports 
them. The trouble is that they | George Peabody of the Machinists, 
have been given a job for which| Chairman of the Education Com- 
they eminently do not qualify,|mittee, took up various pending 
Their training is that of fighters, | legislative measures. On the Feld 
They are out of their proper ele- | Bill he reported that while it em- 
ment when not confronting an| bodied a sound principle, it was 
enemy. And who but the Nica-|80 worded that it favored a few 
| raguan people whom they are sup- | members of the administrative 
| posed to serve will be their enemy staff to the exclusion of teachers 
jin Nicaragua? jin the elementary, junior ana 
To the marines, because they | Senior high schools. The bill should 
are human beings themselves, the|€ Opposed unless it is amended 
| Nicaraguans are “rats” and “sons/to include within its terms the 
of bitches.” It is natural. We can |rank and file of teachers. The 
|imagine a Nicaragun with author- | Coughlin bill prescribing Boy Scout 
ity in the United States sjmilar|instruction of at least thirty min- 
to that which a marine exercises 
in Nicaragua, having a mighty low 
opinion of President Hoover and 
|finding no better way of dealing 
{with United States Senators and 
even with the Daughters of the 
American Revolution than strong 
language, in Spanish, of course, 
}and kicks and blows. 

Remember that the job the 
rines have in Nicaragua is that 
which could be adequately per- 
formed only by angels—were there 
any angels. The marines know 
nothing about customs, or ways 
of the people whose money they 
| pocket in, for Nicaraguans, exor- 
|bitant salaries. And one wonders 
why the marines are there. If it 
is to keep Nicaragua safe for the 
United States one would expect at 
least that Nicaraguans should not 
be taxed to pay them. 

Dr. Cumberland’s intimation that 
the marines in the Guardia will in- 
still in Nicaragua a sense of order 
and of morality and of religion and 
|of patriotism is a bit of Amer- 
jicana for Mr. Mencken’s palate. 
| He will find Dr. Cumberland’s Eco- 
|nomic and Financial Survey, pub- | 
| lished by the Government Printing 
| Office in Washington, D. C., de- 
lightful reading. We recommend it 
to all who wish to follow these 








teen was opposed on the follow- 
ing grounds: it would do away 
with the Boy Scout movement; it 
is opposed by the Boy Scout or- 
ganization; it attempts to force 
upon the schools more work than 
they can handle to the detriment 
of the regular school curriculum; 
it takes professional matters out 
of the control of the teaching pro- 
fession and gives them to a po- 
litical body, thereby violating a 


ma- 


the determination of courses of 
study belongs to the profession; 
and last but not least, it is the 
open wedge to the introduction of 
military training in the public 
schools. Other bills reported on 
by the Education Committee were 
one providing for cafeteria serv- 
ice in the schools (President Ryan 
wanted to know whether the cafe- 
terias would be unionized); one 
appropriating $100,000 for the es- 
|tablishment of camps where non- 
j}academic subjects could be taught 
| (approved with the provision that 
only the children of parents with- 
out means should be permitted to 
attend); and one lowering the 
continuation school age require- 


despite an understanding that the 


|for a funeral benefit up to $500, | 


utes each day for boys and girls | 
between the ages of ten and eigh- | 


cardinal educational principle that | 
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Centralia Victim Seeks 


erts, one of the eight Centralia 
prisoners, through his attorney 
has filed a petition inthe superior 
court in Montesano for release 
from the state penitentiary on the 
ground that he is now sane. Hear- 
ing has been set for March 3 in 
spite of the attempt of William 
H. Grimm, Lewis county prosecu- 
tor and brother of Warren Grimm, 
one of the slain American Legion 
attackers, 


.| thrown out. 
At the time of the trial of the | 


Centralia I. W. W.’s Roberts was 
declared insane and committed to 
the penitentiary without formal 
sentence, Like the rest he has 
served ten years for the crime 
of defending his union hall, 





present limit would be tried out 
for five years (opposed). 

Chairman Dudgen of the Health 
Committee stated that a drive 
would be made to obtain 25,000 
members at one dollar each for 
the Medford Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium Association. The delegate 
of the Post Office Clerks ex- 
plained that outside of the Christ- 
mas season Christmas seals could 
only be used on the back of first 
class mail and on parcels not at 
all. 

Reports of Delegates 

Delegate Hawley of the Waiters 
and Waitresses and the President 
of Local No. 2 of Brooklyn, re- 
ported an important strike against 
the Triangle Ball Room, 118th 
Street and Jamaica Avenue, Rich- 
mond Hill. It was a place where 
political banquets were frequently 
held and, therefore the help of 
the Executive Committee was re- 
quested to get the place unionized. 

The United Garment Workers’ 
delegation reported that through 
the influence of Secretary Quinn 
of the Central Trades, they were 
able to have the $60,000 contract 
for taxi drivers’ uniforms given 
to a firm using the label of the 
United Garment Workers. Del- 
egate Lehman asked the support 
of the Central body in opposing 
the Jenks bill, requiring women 
employed in restaurants to work 
at night, replacing the present 
prohibition for the period between 
10 p.m. and6a.m. The delegates 
of Typographical Union No. 6 an- 
nounced a performance of their 
Glee Club at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre on February 23 and 
asked for help in defeating the 
Goodrich bill, permitting printing 
to be done by prisoners in state 
prisons, penitentiaries or refor- 
matories for the state or any po- 
litical division thereof or any pub- 
lic institution run by same. The 
delegate of Building Service Work- 
ers’ Local No, 51 asked for assist- 
ance in organizing the Brooklyn 
superintendents. 

The “Cute” Industrial Squad 

President Ryan addressed the 
delegates on the subject of the 
|Dressmakers’ strike. He pointed 
jout that the Central Trades offi- 
| cials were in close touch with the 
|situation, rendering all possible 
|aid. The police of the West 20th 
jand West 30th Street Stations 
|were pretty fair, but the same 
|could not be said of the Industrial 
|Squad. “They’re not smart,” he 
|gaid, “they’se just cute.” Two 
;members of the Squad in partic- 
jular, he pointed out, are sure to 
|be out of sight when the “left 
| wingers” appear on the scene. 
Secretary Quinn announced that 
|the first hearing on the Gates- 
| Dunmore bill providing for the en- 
{forcement of the eight hour and 
|prevailing rate of wages law 
would take place February 19. 
| The meeting adjourned at 10:30. 
| The next session of the Central 
|Trades and Labor Council will 
jtake place at Beethoven Hall, 
210 East 5th Street, Thursday, 
| February 20, at 8 p. m, 


| At the Rand School 


| 
| 
} 








Anita Block, formerly dramatic crit- 
ic on the New York Call and at pres- 
jent reader of foreign plays for the 
| Theatre Guild, is to lecture on “The 
|American and European Theatre,” 
| Wednesday, February 19th, at 8:30 
jp. m., in the series of lectures on 
| “Progress in the Arts” in which Her- 
man Epstein, Douglas Haskell, Lewis 
| Mumford and Gilbert Seldes are par- 
| ticipating. As all the readers of the 
|New Leader know, Anita Block is 
one of the ablest speakers on the 
theatre. Anyone who wishes to fol- 
|low the developments in the world 
|of the theatre, will surely not want 
ito miss what she has to say. The 
lecture will be held in the newly 
| decorated Studio of the Rand School, 
|7 East 15th street. 


Among the new courses to be given 
in the Rand School, 7 East 15th 
street, will be a course on “The Ring 
of the Niebelung,” by Herman Ep- 
stein, the popular and beloved lec- 
jturer. In view of the fact that the 
Ring is to be sung at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House within the next 
few weeks, the series of lectures has 
been arranged so that the students 
of music may familiarize themselves 
|with the content and interpretation 
of these famous Wagnerian music 
dramas. The first of the lectures 
| will be given Friday, February 14, at 
| 8:30 p. m., in the Studio of the Rand 
School. Mr. Epstein will play char- 
acteristic passages from the opera. 


The other new course to which 
many persons interested in psychol- 
ogy look forward is the one in “Cre- 
ative Psychology” to be given by Wil- 
|liam H. Bridge, who after graduating 
from Kings College, London, and the 
| University of Durham, England, 
taught at Grinnell and Hunter Col- 
leges. He has recently been asso- 
ciated with Dr. J. L. Moreno of Vi- 
enna in elaborating a new method 
in psychology which they have desig- 
nated as “impromptu psychology.” 
His first lecture will be given Wed- 
nesday, February 19. at 7:00 p. m., 
the topic being “Dissatisfaction in 
Modern Life.” Mr. Bridge has some 
very provocative things to say. 





| WILKES-BARRE, Pa. (F.P.)— 
| Quiet negotiations are proceeding 
between officers of the three an- 


|thracite union districts and the |S! 
ment from seventeen to sixteen | anthracite operators. A renewal |sible that this may still be on 


‘of the present contract is expected. 


Release From Pen 


SEATTLE (F. P.)—Loren Rob- 


to have the matter} 


Pitts. Labor 
Gives Aid to 
Taxi Strikers 


Great Enthusiasm Holds 
Men Together for 
More Than Five Weeks 
—Funds Are Needed 


By Arthur G. McDowell 
} ITTSBURG.—(F P)—Menaced 





| 
| 


in one end of the state by 
|@ revolt of textile workers, the 
Mellon-Grundy regime is fighting 
another revolt in the eastern end 
of its “commonwealth” in the 
strike, now in its fifth week, of 
Pittsburgh’s taxi drivers. The 
strike has enlisted an enthusiasm 
in labor ranks unknown in recent 
years in this stronghold of Mel- 
lonism. 

Organized labor, demoralized 
since 1919 in the defeat of the 
steel strike, has been stung into 
activity by the open shop chal- 
lenge of the Parmelee taxi mon- 
opoly and the spirited and well or- 
ganized strike of its drivers, 
Termed “unorganizable” by their 
international union, the strikers 
|have formed an effective machin- 
'ery which has resulted in a flow 
|of financial support from Pitts- 
j burgh unions. 

Under its secretary, Pat Mc- 
Grath, the Pittsburgh Central La- 
bor Union has indorsed the strike 
and the appeal for funds. The 





|to other cities. 
|Teamsters international organ- 
izer, who admitted his surprise in 
the disciplined character of this 


“unorganizable” Parmelee firm in 
its home city. 

Through its commissary and 
strike relief machinery, the strik- 
ers have been enabled to reject in- 
dividual bribe offers from com- 
pany agents. 


been formed by liberals and radi- 
cals. 


cott taxis’ although the company 


tween railroad stations and ho- 
tels under heavy police guard and 
are almost uniformly empty. 

The city’s financial oligarchy 
showed its hand in the brief nego- 


melee interest 30 a Pittsburgh 
transfer man, who had offered to 
settle with the union. He was 


ognition. He had to abandon the 
plan when his financial backers 
broke with him rather than per- 
mit the building of a union as 
strong as the taxi drivers promise 
to be. 

Dissatisfied with the light fines 
or discharges meted to arrested 
strikers, the Parmelee Company 





|has decided to appeal for the en- | 
forcement of the injunction grant- | 


}ed carly in the strike, The head 
|of the strikebreaking department 


| has departed for New Orleans via 


ee 
| airplane, because of a recurrence 


|of trouble there, where a street | 
|car men’s strike was recently bro- | 


| ken. 


‘Barkoski Slayers Found 
Guilty of Manslaughter 


| FRANKLIN, Pa.—(FP)—With- | 
|in two months of the verdict that | 
|shok state cossackry to its base | 


jin the Accorsi acquittal, a stag- 


|gering blow has been aimed at the | 
| private industrial police system in | 
| the conviction of Walter J. Lyster | 
and Harold P. Watts, former coal | 


and iron police, for the murder 
of John Barkoski, coal miner. 


guilty of manslaughter by a Ve- 
nango county jury for the brutal 
murder of Barkoski February 10, 


Alleghany county. 
Coal Co. is a Mellon concern. 
Frank Slapikas, third defendant, 
was acquitted. 


22,000 Descumaheve 
Win Quick Victory 





(Continued from Page One) 
defections from the understanding 
and impose penalties upon the vi- 
olators. One of the points of the 
agreement provides for the im- 
|mediate withdrawal from non- 
; union —and for a temporary per- 
|iod of three months—from non- 
association contractors—whenever 
| the union finds such work and the 
| assessment of a penalty for such 
a breach. 

While few expected the strike 
}to come to so speedy a conclu- 
sion, the settlement at this time 
was not altogether a _ surprise. 
With Colonel Lehman's efforts as 
mediator, the feeling of public 
sympathy prevailing generally the 
|desire of the reputable manufac- 
|turers, for their own protection, 
to destroy the sweatshops that 
| were destroying them, the situa- 
| tion looked hopeful from the start. 
When the workers began flocking 











jto the Union by the thousands, | 


; when whole units, shops that had 
| been non-union came down to head- 
quarters to register, half of the 
battle was won. Negotiations, 
then were technicalities to be ar- 
gued around a table. 

We don’t know how often news 
|reels are changed, but at the Em- 
| bassy Theatre this week, President 
Schlesinger was to be seen and 
|heard as well as a portion of the 
striking dressmakers. It is pos- 


‘vier 


|next step is to carry the appeal | 
Henry Burgher, | 


taxi strike, returned to Cleveland | 
| and has tackled the supposedly | 


A local emergency | 
committee for strikers’ relief has | 


Pittsburghers continue to boy- | 


is now trying to run cabs after | 
5 p.m. Cabs travel the path be- | 


tiations for the sale of the Par- | 


willing to compromise on the wage | 
demands and grant full union rec- | 


Lyster and Watts were found |* 


1929, in the police barracks of the | 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., at Santiago, | 
The Pittsburgh | 
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Important Note! 


| scientific laxative ingredient 
through chocolating by the exclusive Ex-Lax process. Ask 


body of these wastes promptly. 
than vile, violent cathartics. 


There’s nothing else like Ex-Lax. 


Bad breath _ 


is a warning— 


Poisonous food wastes held too long in the di- 
gestive system cause bad breath. Ex-Lax rids the 


Better for you 


Its 
is made more effective 


for Ex-Lax by name and refuse imitations. 


Keep “regular” with 


EX-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 








FORUMS AND LECTURES 








THE COMMUNITY FORUM bedi | 
8.00 P. M. — RABBI MITCHELL SALEM FIS 

SHEIK MOHAMMED FADHAL JAMALT 

“CAN JEWandARAB LIVE TOGETHER in PALESTINE?” 


AM.—JOHN HAYNES HOLMES : 
“Modern Prophets and the Sex Problem” 
(2) “Havelock Ellis and the Art of Love” 

, 


Park Ave. at 34th St. 























INSTITUTE 


At Cooper Union 


Eighth St. and Astor Place 
at 8 o’clock 





Friday evening. Feb. 21st 
DR. EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
“The Psychology of Progress . 
|| The Arts as Determinants of Trends in 
| Civilization. 





| Sunday evening, Feb. 23rd 

DR. MORTIMER J. ADLER 
“Ethics and Social Science 

Eddington: Nature of the Physical 

World. 


Tuesday evening, Feb. 25th 
DR. GARDNER MUBPHY 
“Natural Science” 
Maturity. 





At Muhlenberg Library 
209 W. 23rd Street 
at 8:30 o'clock 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 

| 

| Saturday evening, Feb. 15th 

| DR. RICHARD McKEON 
“The Old and the New Logic” 

The Formal Structure of Judgment. 


Monday evening, Feb. 1ith 
MR. NATHANIEL PEFFER 
“China: A Civilization in 
Disintegration” 
Soming of the West: Conquest and 
Attrition. 





Wednesday evening, Feb. 19th 

DR. JOHN BARLET BREBNER 

“Literature As Social History” 
The Myth of Chivalry. 





Thursday evening, Feb. 20th 

| DR. E. G. SPAULDING 

|] ‘The Ways and Means of Reasoning” 
} 


Reasoning in Mathematics: The Nature 
Finiteness, 


Infinity, 





| of Number, 





Admission Free All Welcome 
= — een 
f i umanism 
PEOPLE'S arts 7% ‘supplant | ChrietianMy? 
HEAR 


Prof. 
Harry Elmer Barnes 


in a Course of Six Lectures on 


“RELIGION IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY” 





Thursday Evenings 
Feb. 20, 27, March 6, 13, 20, 27 
8:15 P. M. 
at the 


Community Church 
Auditorium 


PARK AVENUE and 34th STREET 
Course $3.50 Single Lectures 75¢ 




















THE GROUP 
A Clearing House of Opinion 
meets at 
AUDITORIUM—150 WEST 85th ST. 


Tuesday, February 18th at 8:30 P. M. 
KENNETH MACGOWAN 
(Distinguished Critic) 
will speak on: 

“IS THE THEATRE DYING*” 


Sun, afternoon at 4 P. M. (Feb. 23rd) 

Informal Discussion Group 

SEYMOUR A. SELIGSON 

will speak on: 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
and the ‘Lost Generation’ 
Tea will be served 

Admission 50¢ Organized 191% 
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'1Can You Afford to Miss 
|| These Brilliant Speakers? 


ALGERNON LEE 

Authority on Marxian Econom:cs 

Tuesday, 8:30, Feb. 18 

| “Socialism and the American 
| Farmer” 
|} ANITA BLOCK 
| Wednesday, 8:30, Feb. 1° ; 
Former Dramatic Critic on the New 
York Call and Reader of Foreign 
Plays for the Theatre Guild. _ 
| “The American and European Theatre 


WILLIAM H. BRIDGE 
Wednesday, 7:00, Feb. 19 

Innovator of the ‘Impromptu 

| Technique’ 

| “Creative Psychology” 

|f HERMAN EPSTEIN 

| Friday, 8:30, Feb. 21 

Famous lecturer and broadcaster on 

music 

“The Ring of the Niebelungen” 


|} S. ADOLPHUS KNOPF 
Saturday, 2:00, Feb. 22 

Famous Specialist 

FORUM: “Birth Control for the 

Benefit of Humanity” 


Rand School 


EAST SIDE OPEN FORUM 
THE CHURCH OF ALL NATIONS 
9 Second Avenue 
Speaker: McALISTER COLEMAN 
SIDELIGHTS ON GENE DEBS 
February 16 8 P. M. 
Admission Free Everyone Invited 


Sunday, 














LABOR TEMPLE 
14th Street and Second Avenue 


Sunday, Feb. 16, 1930. 





3:00 P. M.—“White Supremacy—Bless- 
ing or Curse?” Charles C. 
Webber. 

8:30 P. M.—‘‘The Religion of Prosper- 
ity. Harry F. Ward. 











r a al > 

The Bronx Free Fellowship 

Azure Masonic Temple, 1591 Boston Rd. 

(Near East 172nd Street, Bronx) 

Sunday Evening. February 16th, 1930 

8 P. M.—Rev. Leon Rosser Land on: 
“Contemporary Thinkers: (1) 
Harry Elmer Barnes looks at 
Religion.” 

9 P. M.—jamcs Waterman Wise, on: 
“Race and Religious Conflicts: 
Are They Inevitable?” 














MAN 


eee. the 20th century's worst serf— 
but he «on be stirred by the message 
of Socialism! Send for copies of a 24 
age bork'et about him and his work- 
ing conditions. 


Se A COPY 
Socialist Party of America 
2653 Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Ml. 


50e A DOZEN 














Warns of Jobless Menace 


NEW ORLEANS.—(FP)—Pres. 
| A. F. Whitney, of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, gave a new 
|slant on the job problem, while in 
New Orleans, by stating that bad 
business is not so much the cause 
lof unemployment as unemploy- 
ment is of bad business. Only a 
surgical operation can save the 
|country from the disease of un- 
employment, he said. That is the 
adoption of the shorter working 
|day. He advocates the 6-hour day 
the railroads. 

In a fair gale every fool may sail, 
but wise behaviour in a storm com- 
mends the wisdom of a _ pilot.— 
Quarles. 


| OF SOCIAL SCIENCE Admission Free Musie 
7 East 15th Street Alg. 3094 a 
————— SPECIAL NOTICE 
THE S AL ARIED Workmen's Furniture Fire 
‘ 4 £ 


Insurance Society, Inc. 


Members Please Take Notice! 

The assessment for 1930 is ten 
cents for each hundred dollars in- 
surance due from all members since 
the first day of January. 

It is advisable not to wait for the 
assessment notice but to make your 
payment now in order to avoid the 
rush in April and May. 














ATHEISM 


Book catalog FREE. Tracts, 106. 





Am. Assn. for Adv. of Atheism, 
119 E. 14th St., New York, N. ¥. 








Birthday Greetings 


to the 


NEW LEADER 


Y.P.S.L.. Cirele 1 


Boston 




















227 EAST 84th STREET 


branches throughout the 


Assets $800,000. 


expenses. 
A deposit of $1.00 for every $100 
case of withdrawal. 


branches. 








is 


Workmen’s Furniture Fire Insurance 
Society, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 13872 
Main Office 


A cooperative fire insurance society 
United States. 
Insurance in force $60,000,000. 

No Profits or Dividends for Stockholders: 
A yearly assessment of 10c for each $100 insurance covers all 


Workingmen and women, protect pond 
the insurance society of your own class. 
No members at large admitted. Business transacted only through 


For further information apply at 227 East 84th Street 


NEW YORK CITY N. Y. 
for working people. Fifty-three 
Membership 53,300. 















required which is refundable in 
homes in case of fire. Join 
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By Pauline M. Newman 


Trade Union Movement has 
fought child labor since its in- 


“HE NEW LEADER 





“BABES, BLOSSOMS AND CRA 


Thousands Of Migratory Child Workers Follow The Crops 


Play An 





d Schooling 





Satuyday, February 15, r9sv 


NBERRIES 











Organization such as the 
Trade Union League, the 
National Child Labor Committee, 
the Socialist Party and other so- 
elally minded organizations have, 
for a quarter of a century, fought 
this unnecessary evil. To the men 
and the women who constitute 
these movements belongs the cre- 
dit for whatever gains we may 
have made in the improvement of 
conditions under which children 
must work. That conditions have 
been improved in the last twenty- 
five years is undoubtedly true. 
Hours have been shortened (when 
the laws regulating them are en- 
forced.) In certain industries 
some government control over chil- 
dren’s labor has been established. 
Except in some States of the 
South, children must attain the age 
of fourteen before they can be em- 
ployed in gainful occupations. 
One would, therefore, like to be 
grateful for what has been gained. 
This desire for gratefulness, how- 
ever, becomes subdued when one 
remembers in what forms child la- 
bor is still with us. While its 
scope has been limited, it has 
mot been abolished. Moreover, 
there are thousands of children 
who must labor without any legal | 
protection whatsoever. They are 
left to the tender mercy of their 











At five years of age, this mite 
is already at work. This pic- 
ture was taken in the cranberry 
fields where he was carrying 
two heavy boxes of cranberries 
which he had just picked. 





farming, not to be taught an un- 
derstanding of nature and its com- 
plexities, not for the purpose of 
developing an appreciation for the 
beautiful in all things earth sends 
forth, but to crawl on their knees 
heiping to pick our strawberries, 


pmployers. These children are|)).inerries, ras : 

- A 8, pberries, beans, 

known as migratory a ern. peas ahd whatever else may be in 
The Call of Spring season. 


In a report of the Women’s Bu- 


Early in the Spring, when the 
reau of the Pennsylvania Depart- 


country is once again alive with 
buds and blossoms, thousands of|}ment of Labor, we are told that 
children leave school long before | among the two thousand children 
It closes to go to the country. Not | who left Philadelphia schools last 
however to play, not to study | year to work on farms, 11 per rent. 








With The Seasons, Denied 


age; 17 per cent. were 8 and under 
were six and under eight years of 
ten; 24 per cent. were ten and 
under twelve; 30 per cent. were 
twelve and under fourteen; and 
only 15 per cent. were fourteen 
and under sixteen! 

One gets a vision of youngsters 
crawling in the bushes, knees 
sore, little fingers bruised, hot, un- 
comfortable but supplying us 
with juicy summer berries. One 
would like to think that because 
of their youth, because of the 
need of safe-guarding their health 
and energy, the hours of labor 
should be short; some rest period 
be provided and time for play ar- 
ranged. But the report tells us 
that these children work the same 
hours as do their parents or 
guardians, which means from 
twelve to fourteen a day! Further- 
more, we are told that during the 
harvesting of the more perishable 
products, the children work seven 
days a week! 


The Autumn—Still at Work 
One begins to wonder whether 
there is no modern equipment 
that might take the place of the 
children, and one concludes that 
perhaps the children’s labor costs 
less than mechanical contrivance 
would. There are mechanical 
pickers or scoops, heavy tools, 
something like the working end of 
a steam shovel excavator, but for 
various reasons, among which 
availability of child labor stands 
high, they are still of less impor- 
tance than hand picking. 
And when one has had one’s 








Here is a family, mother and four children, at work picking 
cranberries for the Thanksgiving tables of the nation. 





strawberries and raspberries, and 
the summer is over, when other 
children return to school after a 
summer of play, these migratory 
children are still on their knees 
picking up the late autumn crops. 


turned to winter, with its winds, 
and frost, and dampness, these 
children are still to be found in 
cranberry bogs where the fields 
are flooded with water on cold 
nights, lest frosts destroy the 
valuable crop, but next morning, 
when the floods have scarcely re- 
ceded, it is no one’s concern to 
question how the well being of the 
little children is affected by work 
under such conditions. And as to 
other folks interest in the matter 


And when the autumn has almost 


|—they must have their cranber- 
|ries for the holiday season! It is 
jestimated that in New Jersey 
|alone children help to pick one 
|hundred thousand barrels of cran- 
| berries under such conditions! 

Physically tired out, these mi- 
;gratory children finally return to 
| their schools. More than 20 per 
j cent. of Philadelphia’s two thou- 
|} sand children had lost more than 
| three months of schooling. Eighty 
| per cent. had lost from one to two 
| months. As a result they were 
;found to be behind their normal 
grades. One might ask whether, 
if they are permitted to stay in 
| cranberry marshes until late in fall 
| why they should not attend school 


| there? The answer is simple 


enough. The New Jersey law does 
not include children from another 
State. The law of the State from 
which they come does not extend 
beyond its own borders to the 
State where they are employed, 
hence they are left entirely out- 
side any law which seeks to pro- 
tect child workers. Moreover, 
though both, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey laws forbid their 
children under fourteen years to 
work in factories or mercantile 
establishments, this prohibition 
does not extend to agriculture. 
This is obviously a question that 
will require much thought and 
careful planning before it can be 
dealt with effectively. 

To abolish child labor of every 
kind would, of course, be the ideal 


answer. It would solve the prob- 
lems af all children. But, alas! 
the ideal is as y et some distance 
off. And if these exploited chil- 
dren are to secure at least a meas- 
ure of relief, something should be 
done now. And it seems that 
some things can be done without 
waiting, if the law makers and all 
citizens of New Jersey had the 
welfare of all children at heart, 
they could change present laws so 
as to include these young agricul- 
tural workers as well as other 
child laborers. If that were done, 
it would prohibit the fruit growers 
from employing children at the 
age of six and seven years and 
from working them twelve to 
fourteen hours a day! Further- 
more, the law might be made to 


This eight-year old has been 
working in the fields since he 


was five. He is seen here car- 
rying a strawberry tray weigh- 
ing 25 pounds, 





who work in the fields must at- 
tend school during the full school 
term. Whether they should go to 
school in New Jersey or be com- 
pelled to return to their school 
districts as soon as the fall term 
commences is an open question. 


A Task Worth Doing 

Certain it is that so long as 
interstate migration continues no 
one of the “sovereign bodies” con- 
cerned is going to have a simple 
time of it To deal effectively with 
the problems presented all will 
have to be willing to take the 
sovereignty less seriously than the 








include a provision that children 








end to be accomplished. It~{s 
therefore a happy sign that con- 
ferences have been called which 
are to include representatives of 
both public and private bodies suck 
as State Departments of Labor. 
Child Labor Committees, Depart- 
ments of Education, etc., of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Mary- 
land, to consider what they jointty 
can do. Much that is technical in, 
the problem must be left to such 
groups whose experience in the 
fields of education and child labor 
make them most fit to deal with 
us and entitle us to expect from 
them progressively better stan- 


Yet all of us, as citizens, and 
as human beings with a sense of 
justice for these least protected 
members of the community— 
these working children—can and 
should keep ourselves informed of 


1} the steps that are being taken and 


measure the advance that they 
record. Public bodies always 
work more effectively when they 
know that there is a keen interest 
in what they are doing. All of us 
know in a general way what con- 
«ditions we would like to see ac- 
complished. First, that the very 
young cAildren, those under four- 
teen, be kept out of the fields en- 
tirely. Second, that living condi- 
tions for all children who go with 
their families to the labor camps 
be made reasonably sanitary and 
decent. Third that hours be regu- 
|lated for all children who are al- 
lowed to work. Fourth, that their 
schooling be not interfered with. 
Let us help them in their struggie 
working toward such conditions. 
Let us help the min their struggle 
| against all who oppose such a pro- 
| gram. 

Here is one task worth doing. 











Hoan Releases | 


Louis Gardy, N. Y. Call Mainstay, Loses 
In Long Fight Against Tuberculosis 





Communist 


Ne. YORK Socialists, espe- 


Demonstrators cially those of a decade or 


so ago and those who were con- 

—_— nected with the old New York 

* . .|Call, will be saddened to hear of 

Milwaukee Leader De the death of Louie Gardy last Fri- 
nounces Police For 
“Obliging” Commun- 

ists—Backs Demands 


day. 
Comrade Gardy had been ill of 
of Jobless 
(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


tuberculosis for over five years, 

and had put up a gallant fight 

against the disease. His brave 

wife, Grace Gardy, stood by him 

and nursed him, it was hoped, back 

tae to health. But the fight was 

SLWAUEEE, Wis. peron hopeless. Louie was doomed, and 

men arrested by haw e pouce lhe died the same sweet, blithe 

for holding a mass meeting of the spirit he always was. He leaves 
unemployed in front of the City a gap that cannot be filled 

Hall were released at the request Gardy had been with The Call 

of Mayor Dan Hoan, Socialist. The from the day !t was founded un- 

Police Department is not under ‘ gheut 260i. when be leit. to 

the control of the city. 4 4 

join the publicity staff of the Ri- 

The Trade Union Unity League, alto, Rivoli and Criterion theatres. 
© Communist organization, man oe Later he went to California to 
ranged the demonstration and the | 4.4 for William C. DeMille, but 
Communists appeared to be more he was already ill. He came back, 
interested in demonstrating lived for a long time at Saranac, 
against the Socialists than in sup-|. 14 came back to New Jersey, 
port of the unemployed. where he lived and radiated good 

Fred Bassett led a delegation in- | cheer and charm until he was fin- 
to the Socialist Mayor's office and | ajly overcome by the disease. 
the committee, through Bassett,| ‘The body was cremated Monday. 
read a list of demands. These in-/ 4 number of his old-time com- 
cluded: work or wages; free coal, | rades were present to voice their 
lodging and medical assistance for | very genuine grief over the pass- 
unemployed and their families; /ing of a brave and gallant soul, 
unemployment insurance; aboli- 
tion of private employment agen- 
cies, and distribution of the Com- 
munity fund among the unem- 
ployed. 

Mayor Hoan told the committee 
that he favored the abolition of 
private employment agencies; that | ute of the theatrical profession to 
the distribution of the Commun- | one of its departed. They were his 
Ity fund was a private matter, and | favorite selections. 
that the distribution of coal and; fouyis Gardthausen was born 
care of the families of unemployed | 49 years ago in New York of par- 
is provided by the county rather| ents who were old-time German 
than the city. |comrades, He studied at the Eth- 

Silent on Votes jical Culture School under the 

“Find out how many of your | principalship of the late Dr. Max- 
crowd voted for Hoover or for |jmilian P. Grossman, where his 
Smith in the last presidential elec- | amazing skill at drawing and mod- 
tion,” Mayor Hoan advised. “I! cling were developed. 
would be interested in knowing, hen The Call was established 
just how many voted for a system 
which makes these unemployment 
conditions possible. 

“When the unemptoyment insur- 
ance bill was before the legisla- 
ture, how many of your people 
were there to help pass it? Were 
you there?” the mayor asked Bas- 
sett. = 

The latter refused to answer. 

“It is a serious thing when 
working people do not back a pro- -YV 
gram to relieve situations such as aa 
exist,” the mayor continued, ‘The 

250.6—WEVD—New York City—1500 KC 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 16 
Dietz de Orchestra 
Review 





York and New Jersey Cremator- 
ium at Union Hill, N. J., Febru- 
ary 10. Beethoven's ‘Moonlight 
Sonata” was played on the organ 
and Robert Louis Stevenson's “Re- 
quiem” was sung as the last trib- 





coming one of the most versatile 
men on the paper. 


“Gardy,” 
own name. 
During the thirteen years he 














city government is doing all it can 
by keeping up a big building pro- 
gram to relieve unemployment 
There has been five times as much 
municipal building since I have 











been mayor as there was during a. 
any former administration.” nh 

Criticizing the police depart- 1:00 
ment, the Milwaukee Leader said: | }'}5 Pee oltetons 
‘We think it ought to know bet- Public Con- 
ter than to oblige Communists by A GS a gg gy 
arresting them for minor infrac-| . . wid 
tions of regulations. Insofar as| 5:45 Bg Sy 
the unemployed demonstration of | 3:00 aye Rg Sey di- | 


rector; Cant 
I¢ Ortlev 





yesterday was genuine we are of | 4:00 Ho “Reconciliation 
course in wholehearted sympathy} ,.,-. 
with it.” | 4:30 Hour: Frank | 
| h t Darker World 
oe? oor ee | Stirs;’’ Hugo Boon, piano 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17 
-~Melody Lady 

~—“I See By the Papers” 
Hazel Grahem 


Hillquit in Detroit 
DETROIT.—Morris Hillquit is | 12:20 

to be in Detroit March the 16th. | 1:00 

A banquet will be arranged for gg ey 

the evening, and all comrades and t 





M 


wren; 


Webber 





h to Orgenized Labor’ 
h_ Peyser, 


friends in Michigan that are able ere toed 
to be present at this banquet are | !:40-—S. Pearle Tinsler, “Thinking Thru” | 
urged to get in touch with their TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18 
pecretaries or thé state seeretary | 3°00- Rana Blanchi. soprano 
to secure tickets. Place and hour| 2:40—Alan F. Pater, Contemporary Amer- 
of banquet will be announced lat-| ».o9—iSRoe Kent. tenor 

7 


20—Nedda Dixon. violin 
3:40—Anton Romatka, Labor Temple Po- 
- etry Forum 
s. % 4:00—-Dorothy Ballou. contraite 
lative government is / 4:20—International Hour 
reason in living MIQM, | 4.40—Peter Mareseo, violin 
| armed.—Royer | $:00—Wingitred Harper Cooley, Broadway 


| 
er. 
} 


i oon a «apenas en an 


es 10) : pan 
: ——— z — 


toonist, reporter, copyreader, re- 
write man, city editor, Sunday 
magazine editor, columnist (he 
was “Otto B. Shot” and a dandy 
column it was, too) and dramatic 
critic; towards the end of his con- 
nection with The Call he devoted 
himself entirely to the dramatic 
department, and made it a model 


Bower Named 
For Congress 


Hoopes and Lilith Wil- 
son Will Make Race 
For Pennsylvania 








Services were held at the New} 


in 1908 he joined the staff, be- | 
He began by | 


drawing cartoons that he signed 
an abbreviation of his! 


was with the paper he was car- | 


of what an intelligent, critical! State Legislature This 
dramatic editor could do on a So- | Fall 
cialist paper, avoiding the two pit- | 
fails of being uncritical and of be- | ike tine Sustee tasieeiainds 
ing smart-Alecky. | JFYEADING, Pa.—With the nom- 
But those who knew and loved R ination of two candidates for 
Lou Gardy weren’t so much con-| the Legislature and one for Con- 
cerned with the quality of his/press the Socialists of Reading 
work as with his lovableness and/anq Berks County have begun 
sweetness. He radiated charm /their campaign. In one of the 
and good nature and cheer and largest caucuses in the party's 
good humor. He was one of the |history Darlington Hoopes and 
most lovable of men. The people |; jith Wilson were designated as 
who knew him didn’t merely like candidates for the Legislature 
him—they loved him with all their|pnq Andrew P. Bower for Con- 
hearts. And to the end he re-|oress, In the rural districts the 
mained a fine, clean-cut, fighting | jegisjative candidates are Elwood 
Socialist, He lived a brave and|w, Leffler, David Kline and Ar- 
a good life, and he died a brave |/thur Schulz. The final endorse- 
death. He will not be forgotten. | ment of Bower will depend upon 
Among the most graceful trib-/the action of the Socialist organ- 
utes paid Louis Gardy in recog- | ization of Lehigh county. 
nition of his social qualities were; with the selection of Hoopes 
verses written by Louis Weitzen- 
korn in The Guillotine column of | assured of a strong ticket. Both 
The Call as follows: |candidates are experienced cam- 
TO LOUIS GARDY |paigners. Mrs. Wilson is a mem- 
Traitor to Bachelordom ber of the National Executive 
|The rondeaus I haven't written, | Committee of the Socialist Party, 
| coffee and cigarettes! and, as a party speaker, has vis- 
| The loafers I've loved and the wo-|ited most of the states of the na- 
| men I’ve known, tion. She made a strong campaign 
| 4nd the midnights one never forgets; |for the office of School Director 
| With you, old friend, and the night-|last year, and was only 67 votes 
lust, millionaires of regrets, short of election, 
|\We have dreamed ’til the day in Hoopes has been state secretary 
| the white cafe of the party and has done con- 
| And dawn grected the night with | siderable speaking for the organi- 
| its jest; zation. His campaign a year ago 
| And the clock ticked on our leisure.|as a candidate for Judge attract- 
| And the dark lost its silhoucttes. ed widespread interest and re- 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 





And our dreams mounted up without |sulted in his capturing 
measure place in the final returns by run- 
Over coffee and cigarcttes. ning more than a thousand votes 
ahead of Harvey Heinly, his dem- 
ocratic opponent. 
Schultz Is New Candidate 
Of the three rural candidates 


Will you ever recall the pleasure, 
|.4s one who paid youth his debts, 
Those evenings of ashen treasure, 





And coffee and cigarettes? | for the Legislature, Arthur Schultz 

|is the only one who has never be- 
Then, vagabond of the hours fore aspired to public office. He 
Tell that sweetheart of yours who |i8s, however, a party member of 
H gels 17 years’ standing and has always 
| The crystallized turrets and towers \taken a keen interest in the ac- 


| tivities of the organization. Kline 
- |ran for the same office two years 
ago and Leffler has been named 
by his party for a number of coun- 
{ty and state ofiices. 


Of our coffee and cigarettes 





Drama 
20-—-Esther McCov, 
5:40—Lueille Marsh, 
&:00—3. A. DeWitt 
§:20—Mme. Anna Scheffler, soprano 
Villard, ‘Third 


soprano 
Art of the Dance’ 
“Chatterbox”’ 


8:40—Oswald Corrison | talk 

on Party and Tariff’ | elected the first Socialist mayor | 
} —Greenwich Village Hour } j | 

9:25—"The Last Woman.” Gerald Mac-|Of Reading. — ; 
| Donald end company | The campaign, which will be| 


! 
9:45—Josenh R tol p 
“od Regge ~LA jcarried on throughout the entire 


} 10 a Coleman, “Talking It 
| ver’’ 7 , ; ies 4} a 
$0:90—-Bashore-Chase tfusteate |county after the primarie: » will be 
| 10:40—WEVD Stock Company one of the strongest which the | 
|party hé ag in its history, 
| WEDNESDAY. FEBRUARY 19 | party ae ee 7 eo hist . 
cor alpt . Bigony, lo- 
12.00—Fannie Thenen, Russian tongs | according: te) alk 1 igony, Ic 
12 20—Womens’ Peace Union j cal organizer. We are going in 
12:4N—Morris Armor, tenor . > oats ®@ will P 
| 12:59—Josenh Dwyer. piano the fight to win and we will take 
1:00—TA, Trader's Wife Among American|up our work in the county ex- 
| ndians” } a8 
| 1:20—Clarence Johnson, basso j actly where we left off in the last 
1:40—Elizabeth Barber, soprano le aio Svery iral district 
| 2:00—Vireinia Maclean, reader | campaign. Every le ee 
| 2:20—Mrs, W. E. Bellman, Bach—Mozart |must catch the idea of Socialism 
program | : ; on : awh ‘ 
2:40-—Motien” Wichotl) Rawson, “Back- {2nd in the city we must extend 


grounds of American Antiques” the power of working-class pol- 


00—Bonnie Windsor, blues 





jand Wilson, the Socialist party is | 


second | 


In 1911 he} 
}came within a few votes of being | 


Social Service Committee, New York 
i 1 v. C.] 
“The Relationship of | 


Tragica Sonata, | 


20—Marcvy Wahren, oricines! monologues 
49—Martha Grosso, sovrano 


vm www 





| 00—Cousin Betty, “World's Best Sto- | 
} ries” | 5:00—Melodies of Toda; 
} 20—Pauline Saifer. piano 5:18—Shopping Suggestions 
} 00—Tea Time Tunes £:30—Tea Time Tunes 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20 SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22 
i | 1:00—Mid-day Mel 
3:00—Monya Burlakova, Russians songs| 3:29 mye — 
3:20—Charles A. Wagner. poet | 1:45 Kligman’s Serenaders 
3:40—Helen Thomas, sopr: | 2:15—Mollie Rose, s 
4:00 men : | 2:25~Haroid Gree 
| 2:40—Aaron IL ty and 
re | epg piberatism an 
6:00 basso | 3:20 e Leag L. Afros, 
6:20—Federated Press Labor News Bulle-| ~~ girector ’ | 
tins | $-40—cUn , | 
| 6:40—Merchants’ Review 4-00—Fr ij Sch n 
| 7:00—Esther Friedman, “Women World-| g'99 Gladys Nickelson, colo . sopra- | 
| Builders” Bs.” as , 
7:26—Solomon Golub Hour 4:30—Jean Hanna. Ori al Playvlets 
| 7:40—Rand School; Dr. Wm. F. Bohn, di-| 4 <s—Kllenor, Lucille end Edward Este- 
| avers, brooks 
10:00—Suzanne’s House Party 5:00-—-Samue!l H. Friedman, ‘As a Soctal- 
’ , ® | ist Sees It" 
| FRIDAY. FEBRUARY 11 §:20--Soclalist Sunday Schoo 
| 4.00—Merchants’ Review §.40--Jack Herling, Sudder 
| 4.30-pJamaite Studio | Trip" 
ee 






jitics to the state capital.” 
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| (Continued from Page One) 
thousands of cotton cultivators 
| receive no income at all for their 


jlabor They are always in debt. 
Thousands live in a state of 
ichronic peonage. Hundreds of 


thousands vegetate in a standard 
|of living little higher than that 
|of the enslaved Negro before the 
Civil War. 
| The Meal of a Cotton Farmer 
| Prof. Vance gives the following 
| decription of the average meal of 
these cotton slaves: “The Negro 
| cropper, the white tenant, and the 
;small cotton farmer live upon a 
j basic diet of salt fat pork, corn 
|bread, and molasses.” Even to 
;Obtain this cheap diet the wife 
jand the children of the cotton 
| grower slave in the field from 12 
to 15 hours per day. We pass 
|these cotton growers on to the 
|Speakers at “prosperity” ban- 
| quets. 
| Some consideration might be 
;given to special trades as in the 
|mining and textile industries, but 
}as destitution is so well known 
jin these industries it is unneces- 
sary to present any data. 
Moreover, a recent study made 
jby Agnes L. Peterson and pub- 
| lished by the Women’s Bureau of 
ithe U. S. Department of Labor 
|brings out a startling phase of 
American “prosperity.” This 
study appears as Bulletin No. 75 
lof the Bureau and is reprinted 
|from The Annals of the Amer- 
jican Academy of Political Science 
|for May, 1929. and bears the title 
|of “What the Wage-Earning Wo- 
{man Contributes to Family Sup- 
| port.” 
| Working Wives — A General 
Practice 
| A few weeks ago dispatches 
|from Washington carried a brief 


| story relating to this study but its 
|full significance was not disclosed 
in these press stories. Based upon 
a careful analysis of all the avail- 
lable data the study shows that 
|working class families are losing 
in the attempt to live upon the 
income of the male breadwinner! 
| Just as the cotton tenants, crop- 
pers and laborers are compelled 
to send the women into the fields, 
|so the wage worker is compelled 
to send the women of the family 
jinto stores, offices and factories to 
supplement the family income! 

Two leading paragraphs from 
this study show this distressing 
trend: 

When one considers that in 
1920 the number of women in 
the female population who were 
in gainful employment was 21.1 
per cent of the total, a propor- 
tion that had increased from 
14.7 per cent in 1880, and that 
in 1920 as many as 9 per cent 
of all married women were in 
gainful employment, a figure 
that had increased from 4.6 per 
cent in 1890, the significance of 
the data is more readily under- 
stood. 

The fundamental cause of this 
exploitation of an increasing num- 
ber of women of working class 
The author 


{families is obvious, 


| declares: 

} The inability of a large num- 
ber of men to earn sufficient to 
cover the cost of living for the 
family makes it necessary for 
many women, in every State of 
the Union, to seek employment 
and to share with husband and 
father in the support of the 
family. 


An 


Employers’ Agency 
Testifies 

The author points out that one 

|of the greatest differences between 

| the present and previous status of 

|working class women is that in 

jmany cases today “marriage fails 





— This 











to bring the women the economic | 
security considered formerly to be 
one of its chief advantages.” Fi- 
nancial responsibilities have in- 
creased for both husband and 
wife. The man cannot bear the | 
family burden alone and the wo- | 


man is compelled to help him. | 


is evidence that the male worker 
is unable to pay for a decent 
household budget. Moreover, like 
the farmer, his labor produces 
more values because of the new 
machines but his increased pro- 
ductive power is registered not in 
a marked increase in his income, 


“Data combined from 20 studies of | but in the sncrease of million- 
the share of women in family sup-|*res which is revealed in the in- 
port show that over 50 per cent of |Come tax returns. 
the women contributed to the family | The World’s Cheapest 
all their earnings.” | Producers 

Miss Peterson gives a digest of| In relation to the wealth the 
the most recent study of the wage | 4 merican worker produces it is 
worker's cost of living and also |evident that he is one of the 
the findings of a recent study of | cheapest workers in the world. 
the National Industrial Conference |-nat is, his wage is generally a 
Board of earnings in 25 manufac- little higher but he produces so 
turing industries with comparable | much more to get that little that 
figures for the three industrial |tne commodities he produces un- 
states of New York, Massachusetts | gorce]] comm odities produced 
and Illinois. These studies show | abroad. The same thing is true of 
that unskilled workers cannot |farmers. Prof. J. B. Davidson of 
maintain a “fair American stand- |ine towa State College gives a 
ard of living.” |remarkable illustration of this 
; Skilled workers fare better, but |cheapness of American Labor: 
if they lose two weeks of their an- | In Japan a rice laborer gets 
nual earnings they drop “below the| 4 quarter a day and boards 
conferences board’s estimate for a | himself. In China he gets 15 
family of four in 8 of the 12 cities| cents a day and keeps himself. 
on which it reported and consider-| «4 California farm laborer gets 
ably below the $1,800 estimate of} 59 to 60 cents an HOUR and 
other agencies for the family of/ found. Yet the California rice 
five. growers are each year export- 

Skilled Workers ‘“Fair’’ ing increasing amounts of rice 

Wages to the Orient and undersell- 

In short, the whole of the un-| ing the yellow farmers. A Chi- 
skilled workers are condemned to| "ese writer recently complained 
a low standard of living while a| t© an American friend that we 
majority of the skilled have a undersell them with flour and 
“fair” standard of living (nothing meat despite their 15 cent labor. 
to boast of) if they have steady| The Oriental labor is hand la- 
employment throughout the year, | bor; .ours is machine labor. 
which is rare. Women of the | That explains our superior pro- 


family in increasing numbers have | duction whether of rice or any 
to work in order to supplement | other kind of wealth. 
The Chinese Resent 


the family income. | 
Miss Peterson closes her study | Competition 

with the observation that as “a| When Chinese laborers complain 
nation can be only as strong as jof the competition of American 
its women, there is great need of | labor it is evident that we become 
concern about an economic organ- absurd when we speak of the 
|ization that forces upon women | “pauper” labor of other countries. 
| burdens that menace their health | Moreover, an American high tar- 
and welfare, great need of an ef-|iff in the light of these facts is 
ifort to mitigate the practices that !a howling farce as a means of 
|tend to handicap and_ exploit |““protecting” American labor 
women.” | standards. 

| Reliable evidence from many | Aged workers are being pitched 
|sources shows that high powered | upon the scrap heap. Farmers 
| propaganda has put over the/desert the countryside for the 
| When the |cities. The wife and daughter de- 


jmyth of “prosperity.” 
| working class family must con-/sert the fireside for the store and 
Labor is displaced by 


| tribute more and more women to | factory. 
|the offices, stores and factories it machines. Unemployment is be- 
| - os 
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|coming widespread. Our labor is 
{so cheap that the Japanese and 
Chinese complain of our competi- 
jtion. Our increased productive 
power spawns new millionaires. 
|Millions of workers are mocked 
by “prosperity” speeches at rich 
|banquet tables. 

| This is American capitalism. It 
|is no credit to the American labor 
movement that it has permitted 
|the ballyhooers to market the gos- 
pel of “prosperity” not only at 
jhome but abroad. Stock dividends 
jand income taxes have for years 
revealed just what this prosperity 
| is. 

‘The Robbers Become Saints 
| Twenty-five years ago the pow- 
j erful magnates of capital and fin- 
| ance who were even then reaping 
vast incomes, who debauched mu- 
| Nicipalities, state legislatures and 
|ruled Congress, were everywhere 
;on the defensive. Magazines were 
| filled with stories of their greed 
| and graft and cunning. Then they 
|Slowly bought their way into the 
|magazines and the “literature of 
| exposure” was strangled. 

Since the end of the World War 
| they have ruled us as they have 
run their banks and trains. They 
|have emerged as business saints. 
| They have employed sycophants to 
| sing their praises. Every new in- 
| crement of wealth which they have 
| sweated from labor has been ad- 
| vertised as “American prosperity.” 
| The more we have been gouged the 
jlouder has the “prosperity” an- 
| them been sung. 

Unless the working masses chal- 
lenge this monstrous fiction and 
|again place the upper classes on 
| the defensive an oligarchy of feud- 
al control awaits us. The workers 
|have relatively lost and are still 
| losing instead of gaining in power 
| and income. 

| With the present slowing up of 
|industry and increasing unemploy- 
ment the masses have a big indict- 
ment to bring against the whole 
miserabl@ system. It is time that 
we place the ruling masters and 
| their retainers in the dock’ and 
; tear down the paper castle which 
they have erected. 


Lee On The Farmers 
On Tuesday, February 18, at 
8:30, Algernon Lee will lecture on 
“Socialism and the American Far- 
mer,” at the Rand School, 7 East 
15th street, N. Y. C. 
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we would have been under a severe 
handicap in carrying out the work 
of our mutual cause. We would have 
been unable to make the courageous 
fight that we did in the last municipal 
campaign had it not been for the 
facilities you offered us. 


| NATIONAL CHAIRMAN HONORED 
| The Young People’s Socialist League 
lof Greater New York, in closing its 
jannual city convention, is tendering 

a banquet tomorrow, Sunday evening, 
{at the Rand School, at 6 p. m.. as a 
| testimonial to Emanuel Switkes, the 


|newly elected Chairman of the Na- 
tional Executive oCmmittee. An un- 
usual number of reservations have 
| been made and many members of the 
Socialist Party will attend. 
| NATIONAL NEWS 
Cleveland 

| The following letter was adopted 
| unanimously by the City Central Com- | 
mittee of the Socialist Party and the | 
| Executive Committee of the Young 
| People’s Socialist League: 
|M. Weintraub, Jewish Daily Forward. 
Dear Comrade Weintraub: 
| The Socialist Party and the Young 
| People’s Socialist League of Cleve- 
}land wish to give you their sincerest 
|thanks for your cooperation in aiding 
ithe work of these two organizations 
during the past eight months by al- 
|lowing them the use of your office as 
their headquarters. 

We realize that without this help 


i 











There are not words enough in the 
English language to express fully the 
deep feeling of appreciation and grat- 
itude which we hold toward you. 
Comrade Weintraub, and to the For- 
ward Association. 

With heartfelt, comradely greet- 
ings, City Central Committee of the 


8. P., District Exec.« Committee of 
the ¥Y. Pr. &.L. 
(Signed) HY FISH, 
Rec. Secretary of C. C. C 


Exec. Secretary of Y. P. S. L. | 


New York 

The Annual City Convention of the 
Yy. P. S. L. of Greater New York 
opens today in the Rand School. A 
story of the proposals considered by 
the delegates and the _ resolutions 
passed will appear in next week's is- 
sue. 
The Junior Organization will hold 
its Annual City Convention the week- 


jend of February 22nd and 23rd, also 
at the Rand School. 

Manhattan—tThe circle that is in 
formation at the Rand School, listened 
to and viewed a highly absorbing lan- 
tern-slide lecture on India. Over 
forty people attended who expressed 
their pleasure with George Ross who 
related many interesting experiences 
jin his extensive travels through the 
Orient. 

Bronx—Another circle is being or- 
ganized in the 2nd A. D., Bronx. The 
first meeting was held at the home of 











Dr. Mollin last Tuesday. The visi- 
tors were addressed by Julius Uman- 
isky, the Executive Secretary of the 
ly. PB. Ss. L. 

Bensonhurst The Bensonhurst 
i}Seniors at =» regular Sunday eve- 


ning meeting, had a lecture by Julius 
| Umansky on “Youth and the Neces- 
sity for a Social Consciousness.” 
|Many visitors were present and the 
discussion was illuminating. 

Tucker P. Smith will speak next 
| week on “Militarism in the Schools” 
at the headquarters at 7316 20th ave- 
nue, 


dards and administrative devices.” 
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A Traitor To The 
Old Incentive 
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E are all confused. Walter Sherman Gifford, 
President of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, who was just another bright 
young man from Harvard, when we worked for that 
reutét, in the “dear, dead days, beyond recall’, (for 
which we thank Heaven) has mixed us up dread- 


fully. 


Here Walter goes and tells the U. S. Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee that while he favors 
regulation of the telephone company “in principle,” 
he is against it in practice. He said that he was 
against a Federal Communications Commission which 
would function like the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission because it ‘“‘would annihilate control of com- 
munications by State agencies.” He got all hot and 
bothered about the sanctity of “State regulation” 
at the very time when one of his subsidiary com- 
panies, the New York Telephone Company was go- 
ing all around the block to avoid State regulation by 
taking its fight into the U. S. District Court. It 
seems as though Walter and the lawyers for the 
New York Telephone Company should get together 
once in a while and talk things over. 





But as Emerson once remarked, ‘‘consistency is 
the bugaboo of small minds” and we don’t expect 
consistency from the great, big, ‘normous mentali- 
ties that dominate our communication systems. 
What really bewilders us is the remark of Walter 
Gifford to the effect that in his company ‘‘there isn’t 
the slightest incentive to make undue profits.” 





What's this? Has the A. T. and T. gone socialist? 
Haven’t we all been brought up to believe that it 
was precisely the incentive to make undue profits 
that kept all the hundred million of us on the job 
in this country Take away that incentive and what 
happens? We become a nation of loafers, no bet- 
ter than the be-damned and be-whiskered Russians, 
who have no chance of making profits, undue or any 
other sort, and who as a consequence, just lie around 
all day, drinking Vodka and cussing capitalists. In- 
centive, incentive, incentive. That’s the one word 
most frequently used by all the critics of socialism. 
Of course they don’t call any profits “undue.” Its 
hard to define “undue.” What's undue, anyhow? 
There used to be a general agreement that anything 
above six per cent was undue. But that’s all been 
changed. Now it’s seven and next year it will be 
eight. But that’s just the percentage made holy by 
custom. When we big money boys get together we 
laugh at six or seven or eight per cent. That's 
piker stuff. 

You all know, boys and girls, that America is the 

land of opportunity where we literally spawn mil- 
lionaires and that the reason why this is such a 
swell place is because we do nothing to interfere 
with the profit incentive, the dynamo in our national 
power-house. Now along comes Walter upsetting all 
our notions by informing the Senate and us that 
after all it isn’t profits that his company is after. 
That is, “undue” profits. So it must be SERVICE 
and when Charlie Wood gets around to it, there 
ought to be a pretty good book in Walter and the 
A. T. and T. outfit. Something called, “Excuse it, 
Please, or Utopia at the Switchboard.” 
There comes to my desk a book that is as fine a 
testimony to the integrity of the human spirit as I 
have seen. It is, “Hey! Yellowbacks! The War 
Diary of a Conscientious Objector,” by Ernest L. 
Meyer, published by John Day, New York. 


Meyer is a member of the editorial staff of “The 
Capital Times” in Madison, Wisconsin, and is one 
of those who stood up four-square against the hate- 
ful storms of the war. 


The war came to Meyer, as in fact it came to most 
of us, overnight. He was revelling in the sheltered 
calm of academic life at Wisconsin, when of a sud- 
den he discovered that, ‘ The air was charged with 
an alien element, acrid and tingling, so that with 
every breath we took we were conscious of a new, 
unsettling power”... “Professors who had plodded 
for years in scholarly research laid away their 
manuscripts and wrote violent essays on the men- 
ace of imperialism. Students who had paid emo- 
tional tribute to the football god gave themselves 
wholeheartedly to the new master. They marched 
in new regiments on the lower campus parade 
ground. They lunged with fixed bayonets at dum- 
mies from cross-bars. They patrolled the armory, 
balking imagined plots of enemy spies. They raided 
a socialist meeting. They burnt in effigy a senator 
who had voted against the war. They sang new 
songs”... “A few of us—a miserable few—did 
not sing.’ Thus Meyer begins his stirring book. 


Read in conjunction with Norman Thomas's book 
on the Conscientious Objector, “Hey! ¥Kellowbacks!” 
rounds out from the point of view of a singularly 
engaging personality the black record of one of the 
most disgraceful episodes in this nation’s history. 


“A miserable few” he says they were; but because 
of them, liberty did not utterly vanish from the 
American earth in 1917 and 1918. They were the 
great and devoted souls who fought the good fight. 
I would to God that every youngster in the country 
could read Meyer's book and get some hint of what 
he and that “miserable few” were all about, before 
the drums roll for the next war. 


By the time this is in your hands, we will have 
had another anniversary dinner of ‘The New Lead- 
er} and will still be in a state of mild astonishment 
over the fact that we are very much alive and 
kicking. 

This last month in a number of ways was one of 
the best in the history of the paper. We don’t mean 
just financially. Financially our “best” is nothing 
to fire off cannons about. We mean the evidence of 
new interest in the sheet displayed by all sorts and 
conditions of people, the fact that more and more, 
intelligent and great-hearted folks are coming to 
realize that they have in “The New Leader” a worth- 
while spokesman. And if that be circulation promo- 
tion, make the most of it. 

At the end of a period in the history of the coun- 
try when a radical publication should by all logic 
have about as much chance for existence as that 
proverbial snow-ball, not only are we alive but evi- 
dently we are growing like the lustiest six-year-old. 

Hang around with us, boys and girls, and as the 
old ads used to have it, “Watch us grow.” The only 
thing we must be careful about is that we don’t 
grow fat. And we aren't in much danger of that 
so long as we have so many critical dieticians to 
s@ to it hat there is plenty of iron in our vittles. 
my \ McAlister Coleman. 


HE translator, John Cournos, 

says in his introduction that 
“the discovery of a hitherto un- 
published play by Chekhov must 
be considered a literary event,” 
and why not a dramatic event? 
Twenty-odd years ago, when “The 
Cherry Orchard” was first trans- 
lated into English, few read it, and 
none dared put it on the stage. 
The few who read were hopelessly 
befuddled Today Eva LeGallienne 
plays it, and two other Chekhov 
dramas, to crowded houses, and 
we all understand why Chekhov 
was perhaps the greatest of the 
naturalists. Today this early 
drama, “That Worthless Fellow 
Platonov,” (N. Y. Dutton)) could 


mand attention. Twenty year3 
ago the producer would have been 
sent to the madhouse. 

Why did Chekhov never polish 
this play to final form? There 
are many passages in brackets, 
which were either being considered 
for omission or waiting to be re- 
worked into colloquial ease. In 
one way, this is an advantage, for 
it gives us a peep into a great 
author’s work shop. But why did 
its author abandon this play? In 
spite of some old fashioned solilo- 
quies, 
and nobody else, the picture of the 
futility of Russian provincial so- 
ciety in the 90’s is painted with 
the strangely and abruptly mingled 
pathos and comedy, depth and 
surface, which once so bewildered 
us in “The Cherry Orchard.” Yet 
Chekhov evidently abandoned the 
work without giving it that final 
polishing which brought his other 
dramas to perfection. 

We might hazard a guess that 
he cecided the theme was a bit 
romantic, and too much an indi- 
vidual character study to picture, 
as he wished to do, a society. This 
| Platonov is a Russian Don Juan, 
with a Hamlet complex. He can- 
not say “No” to the women who 
attempt him, but never enters an 
affair without doubts and timidi- 
ties. You can hardly say his con- 
science troubles him, for he is not 
quite civilized enough to have a 
conscience. But drunk or sober 
jhe is the victim of introspection. 
|The women of the play are much 
simpler, more direct. They suffer 
at his hands, abominably, but in a 
way quite easy understand; 
and one of them is direct enough 
to shoot him at the end. The slow, 
tortuous approach of this final 
tragedy, vaguely sensed instead of 
structurally implies as it would 
have been in the Western drama 
of the period, makes what story 
the play possesses which is no more 
than Shaw’s “Getting Married.” 
Chiefly it is a character study of 
an amorous weakling who has 
brains enough to know he is a 
futile knave, but neither brains 
nor character enough to keep him 


to 


be put upon the stage and com- | 


the treatment is Chekhov | 


A New Chekhov Play 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


jout of tragic trouble. The Don 
| Juan story never had a stranger 
| telling, and Chekhov need not have 
\feared he was being romantic— 
if that was his fear. But he may 
well have thought that Don Juan- 
jism was not a representative 
{theme with which to illustrate 
| Russian society. 

The play is extraordinarily full 
of minor characters, sharply dif- 
ferentiated, and brought to aston- 





relevancies of speech and pranks 
|of futile humor which seem so 
| Strange to Westerners. After you 
| have overcome the handicap of 
| their outlandish Russian names so 
jyou are sure who is talking to 
}whom, this varied assortment of 
;men and women are such four- 
| Square individuals as only Chek- 
jhov could create with the twists 
|of a broken sentence. But it must 
| be admitted that nowhere does the 
| pattern of the play seem to tighten 
jinto one of those scenes of ting- 
lling and sustained drama which 
| characterize the better known 
plays—such as the finale of “The 
Cherry Orchard,” or that wonder- 
|ful third act of “The Three Sis- 
ters” when against the batk- 


ground of the fire in the town the | 


; Sisters bare their hearts. * * * 

| The Chekhov method of broken 
scenes, of 
resolutions, of little natural ac- 
tions and exclamations piled and 
| jumbled, is seen even in this early 
work as a deliberate method to 
achieve a definite end; but he has 
not yet mastered it so that these 
scenes merge into a flowing story 
that can rise at the climaxes into 
sustained passages of emoticnal 
| power. I say, this seems to be the 
case, because I too well remember 
with shame 
“The Cherry Orchard” to be un- 
actable in English, and I am too 
well aware that the lack of sus- 
tained dramatic effect in Chekhov, 
las felt by the reader, may be de- 
ceptive. The right acting and di- 
rection may completely reverse a 
reader’s judgment. So “That 
Worthless Fellow Platanov” ought 
to be tested on the stage for a 
final verdict It may be a better 
play than its own author evident- 
ly thought it. Certainly there is 
enough of this author in it to 
justify the experiment. We con- 
fidently look to the Cleveland Play- 
house to make the test. 


Builders Jobless in Albany 

ALBANY, N. Y. (FP) — It's 
lucky for Albany that the state 
;capitol is high on the hill where 
the air is pure and undefiled by 
the shabbiness and dirt where 
workers congregate, Legislators 
are near the clouds, up on Capitol 
Hill, and so are the best people, 
scions of ancient Dutch settlers of 
the early 17th century, who still 
rule the town. 


ishingly vivid life, for all their ir- | 


irrelevancies and ir-| 


that I once declared | 


‘A History 
Of Wages 


| Q NE of the most valuable pub- 
|“ lications of the Bureau of La- 
|bor Statistics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor is Bulletin No. 499, 
“History of Wages in the United 
States from Colonial Times to 
/1928.” A volume of 527 pages, it 
\is divided into two sections, the 
first considering the period extend- 
ing from colonial times to 1840 
and the second from 1840 to 1928. 





| Estelle M. Stewart of the Depart- 
|ment of Labor and the second by 
| J. C. Bowen of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. A bibliography is 








wages, largely compiled from pre- | rant, Jr., Mr. Sunny Moss, Miss 
vious publications of the depart-| Dolly Pepis, Raymond Duncan the 


ment. The information is detailed 


goatherd, Nan Britton, several 


and each of the various crafts and | several children, a trained nurse, 
trades is grouped under a com-/and albino, and Professor Dewey. 
mon head. For example, the build-|It was then 10:22 and Mr. Alden 
ing trades include 14 crafts rang-| Freeman, a white-haired man of 
ing from bricklayers and hod car- | sixty-eight whom Dr. Durant lat- 
riers to stone cutters and tile|er referred to as the man who 


layers. 
the clothing industry, 
glass and clay, iron and steel, 
leather, metal trades, 
printing and publishing, textiles, 
tobacco, transportation and wood- 


The first section was compiled by | Working. 


Here will be found a record of 
wages paid in various trades and 


appended to each section which | who have time to make compari- | ‘ 
'adds to the value of the bulletin.|sons of the income received by | the writer. 


| The first section will prove of | Various types of workers at the | 
special interest to the students of |S4me time and by periods. 


American economic history. The 


variety of sources. ‘The 


coming farmers and in Virginia 
that the corporation that settled 
the colony followed tie same pol- 
icy although it was not always 
effective. 

A chapter on money and money 
equivalents gives some informa- 
| tion as to the real wages paid in 





tobacco, ‘country pay” and 
|“found.” The system of inden- 
jtured bondage is fairly covered 


land a chapter on the building 
| trades, especially in the -seven- 
| teenth and eighteenth centuries, is 
| very informing. Wages in other 
|industries such as the manufac- 
j ture of iron, glass, textiles, boots 
| and shoes, clothing, printing, agri- 
culture and the fisheries, together 
with the wages of teachers, do- 
mestic servants, common 
and barbers conclude the first sec- 
tion of the study. 
| Throughout the study one comes 
across interesting excerpts from 
old documents which enable one to 
| understand the working conditions 
}and social status of the colonial 
workers. On page 21 there is a 
| Statistical table of prices current 
jin the principal cities of the 
United States for the twenty year 
period of 1785-1805 which will en- 
able the student, in some meas- 
ure, to check with wages paid in 
this period and obtain some idea 
of the purchasing power of wages. 
| The increase in the prices of land 
and wheat is marked and while 
| "vages increased they did not in- 
| crease in the same proportion. 
Three documents printed in the 
Appendix are of more than ordin- 
ary interest. These include a 
building contract for a church in 
Virginia in 1769, a record of the 





construction costs of Jefferson's | 


home, Monticello, in 1770-1772, 
and rules of work and book of 
prices of Boston carpenters in 1800. 

The second section continues the 
study from 1840 and chiefly con- 
sists of long statistical tables of 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 

| R. 

D wrote “The Story of Philos- 
sailed for the Orient last | 


In short, this is a study that 


data have been gathered from a/| should be within reach of all who 
first |have executive responsibilities in , ‘ 
chapter is devoted to the scarcity |trade unions, those who are in- acter, his general habits, 
of labor which led to legislative | terested in labor and economic 
control of workers and wage leg- | history and labor and Socialist ‘ : 
islation. We note‘the opposition | journalists. We commend it for | treatment of philosophy, and his 
in New England to craftsmen he- | the wide variety of useful informa. | ‘treatment of his daughter Ethel. 
| tion it contains, 


J. O. 


A Philosopher 


Dines 

WILL DURANT, who 
| ophy,” 
| week with his wife and daughter. 
Before sailing he was given a din- 
ner by his friends, numbering 
j about five hundred. This dinner, 
| surprisingly, was open to the pub- 
| lic, so we attended. Among the 
| guests were Mr. and Mrs. Sim 4, 
| Miss Janet Simon, Miss Jerry 


4mon and guest, Mr. and Mrs. :° 


labor | 


L. Schuster, and Professor Johia 
Dewey, of Columbia. The dinner 
started at 6:30 and ended exactly 
at midnight, after a period of em- 
barrassment, confusion and disor- 
der. Professor Dewey left at 
11:45 and Ann Elizabeth Harding, 
! ten-year-old daughter of Nan Brit- 
ton Guild, at 10:22. 

Dinner consisted of grapefruit, 
vegetable soup, filet of sole, capon, 
salad, and Nesselrode pudding—a 
flashlight photograph being taken 
during the Nesselrode course and 


proofs distributed noisily through 
the audience fifty minutes later | 
during the rendition of a Mozart | 


sonata by Maximilian Rose. The 
waiters were in Confederate gray. 
| After dinner the speakers were 
introduced by Dr. Henry Goddard 
Leach, the first speaker being Dr. 
Alexander Cairns, who praised Dr. 
Durant highly and said of him: 
“God can't make Durant books 
| Without Durant.” During the next 
speech, which also praised Dr. Du- 
rant, turban hats were passed 
through the banquet hall to be 
| autographed by the guests. Among 
those signing the hats were Miss 
; Ethel Durant, Mr. Frank Durant, 
Mr. John B. Durant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Durant, Mrs. Joseph Du- 


Other main sections are|“without words taught me the 
farming, | meaning of culture,” rose from 
|his seat and said in a very loud) 
mining, | voice: “Paging Miss Ann Hard- 


jing, come along Ann Elizabeth, 
come along—your mother wants to 
put you to bed.” Miss Harding 
| was led from the room, while tele- 
| grams of congratulations and good 


‘industries for 88 years and the | Wishes to Dr. Durant were read, 
; various tables will tempt those | 


one from Stefansson, the explorer, 
'and one from John Cowper Powys, 


Professor Dewey spoke briefly, 
| praising Dr. Durant’s work in pop- 
/ularizing philosophy. Four other 
speeches were given on the subject 
| of Dr. Durant, praising his char- 
his 
|standard of living, his relations 
| with his wife Ariel (“Puck”), his 


|One speech was given praising 
|Mrs. Durant (“Puck”). By this 
|time the waiters had passed the 
plates and received the tips, the 
| cigar smoke had become dense, and 
| the situation had become definite- 
|ly embarrassing to any guest who, 
jlike ourselves, had been drawn 
| from the general public. Dr. Du- 
;rant next spoke, praising Dr. 
Cairns, Alden Freeman (who had 
returned to the room from getting 
Ann Harding a taxi), Professor 
Dewey, the Chinese poet Li-Po, 
Dr. Hannah Stone, John Cowper 
Powys, Will Perlman, Stefansson, 
Mr. R. Simon, Art Young, Mr. M. 
L. Schuster, Mrs. Durant (Arie) 
“Puck”), Ethel Durant, Gandhi, 
and New York’s skyline. Profes- 
sor Dewey sat fairly still during 
this period. 

The banquet would have been 
concluded at this point but for the 
arrival, in the hallway, of 
troupe of actors in costume, 


brought there by Alden Freeman. | 
represented | 


One of the actors 
Moli¢ére and carried a_ laure! 
| wreath. They were passed in the 
Hall by Professor Dewey, going 
}out. At 11:51 Mr. Freeman took 


the speaker’s platform, requested 


the departing guests to remain, 
instructed the troupe of actors to 
wait outside, and then spoke rap- 
idly and fantastically on a variety 
| of subjects, covering, in a general 
| way, the trouble in Haiti, the real 
;estate situation in Florida, Nan 
| Britton, the dean of the law school 
of N. Y. U., the books of Will Du- 
rand, and the vice president of the 
| National City Bank. At 11:57 the 
|; troupe of players swept into the 
|room, Raymond Duncan, the goat- 
herd, took the laurel wreath from 
| Moliére, and at 11:58 the wreath 
was placed forcibly on the head of 
| Dr. Durant, from whose red neck 
and red wrists slowly trickled lit- 
tle persistent streams of philosoph- 
ical perspiration.—-T7TH/E NEII 
YORKER. 
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German Socialist Leader 
Dies of Fall in Berlin 


BERLIN.—-Dr. Paul Levi, leader 
of the Left Wing Social Democrats 
in the Reichstag, was killed here 
last week as the result of a fall 
from the window of his home. He 
had been suffering from pneu- 
monia and while his nurse left the 
room he attempted to open the 
window with fatal results. 

Dr. Levi was born in Hechingen 
on March 11th, 1883 and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1908. He was 
a member of the small group of 
German radicals headed by Kar! 
Liebknecht, Rosa Luxcmberg and 
Franz Mehring. On several occa- 
sions he defended Rose Luxemberg 
at her trials. 

When the Spartacus group was 
formed ,Levi was a member and 
after the Bolshevist Revolution he 
was a delegate to the Thi: 
nationale. He was 
the Communist Party of Germany 








of 


and a Communist Deputy in the 
Reichstag. He disagreed on sev- 
eral occasions with the Russians 
on the possibility of a revolution 


either in Italy or Germany 
hectic years following 














tice. 

Finally his insistence o 
|rather than revolutior 
led to his expulsion by the Com- 
munists. He joined the Social Dem- 
ocratic Party in 1925 and became 





the leader of the small left wing 
group which a month ago walked 


jout of the Reichstag rather than 


participate in a vote of confidence 


for the Mueller cabinet 


Growth of the Party 
In Spain is Reported 


During 1929, 60 branches 
various provinces of Spain joined 
the Socialist Party. In addition 


seven branches with a total of 449 
members applied for admission, to 
begin paying their contributions in 
1930. On December 31, 1929, the 





party had 265 branches with 12- 
757 members, whereas on the cor- 
responding date in 1927 there 206 
branches with 7,940 members. In 
addition to the members affiliated 
through the branches there were 
436 individual members, as com- 
pared with 21 at the end of 1927. 
The total membership of the party 
is therefore 13,193, while at the 
end of 1927 it was 7,961. There 
has thus been an increase of 5,23 
of over per cent. 
two years. 


65 


Lithuanian Dictatorship 
Continues Unchanged 


Reports on changes in Lithuania 
which emanate from_ sources 
friendly to the Government, are 


likely to give a false impression of 
the alterations in the Lithuanian 
political regime. ‘There has been 
only a change of persons in Lithu- 
ania, not by any means a change 





of regime. In place of Volde- 
maras, who was ambitious and 
greedy for power and who cun- 
ningly carried on his blood-stained 
rule of despotism without worry- 
ing too much about principles, the 
rudder has been handed over to 
Tubelis, who is weak-willed and 
only a plaything in the hands of 
the Lithuanian Fascists 

The Social-Democrati Party 
has again been legalized. This 


fact is due rather to the impartial 
attitude of a Lithuanian court than 

) an alteration in the regime. The 
administrative system remains so- 











cially and _ politic: absolutely 
unchanged. Martia Vv continues 
to dominate publi f The 

rts martie yy still function 





Now as hefore ‘there 
liberty of speech. of the press or 


is no 


of meeting. The war censorship 
continues its ruthless course, and 
the secret police closely follow 
everybody's movements Political 


trials. which are based upon pro- 
vocations or which are set on foot 
on the most absurd pretexts, are 
of daily occurrence. The infamous 


iprison regime with its. tortures 


during the | 


;and ill-treatment of political pris- 


oners also continues to flourish. 
Considerably more than 200 So- 
cial-Democrats are still in prison, 
and the same applies to support- 


ers of other opposition parties. 


|arrested people are repeatedly be- 


ing removed by force into former 
fortresses. All this is sanctioned 
by Tubelis.. The last two trade 
unions in existence were dissolved 
at the end of December, 

The removal of the ban on the 
Social-Democratic Party is thus 
unfortunately of not much signifi- 
cance. The illegal prohibition has 
been formally removed, but the 
practical conditions for a labor 
movement in a civilized State are 
by no means provided. Present- 
day Lithuania is still far removed 
from a return to Parliamentarism 
and democracy. 


Death of Max Quarck 
Reported in Frankfort 


Dr. Max Quarck died at Frank- 
fort on Main on the 21st of Janu- 
ary at the age of 69. He was 
horn at Rudolstad n Thuringia 
on the 9th of April, 1860, as the 
son of a Provincial Judge. From 
1883 to 1886 he was a referendary, 
and was then removed from the 
State service for alleged “revo- 
lutionary tendencies” he had 
democratic opinions. He became 


a journalist, and worked on dem- 
ocratic bourgeois papers, at first 
in Vienna and from 1887 onwards 
in Frankfort on Main where he 
belonged to the editorial board of 
the “Frankfurter Zeitung” until 
1891. He then officially joined the 
Social-Democratic Party — after 
having already collaborated on the 
“Neue Zeit’—and in 1893 took 
over the editorship of the Social- 
Democratic “Volksstimme” of 
Frankfort, which he retained un- 
til 1917. In 1901 he entered the 
Frankfort Town Council as the 


;Only Social-Democratic represen- 


tative. He became a member of 
the Reichstag in 1912, and re- 
mained a member until 2¥#1. In 


| 


1918 he became Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of the 
Interior. Quarck was principally 
active in social reform, He was 
on the side of Eduard Bernstein 
in the revisionist controversy at 
the turn of the century, and dur- 
ing the war he was a zealous sup- 
porter of the German war ideol- 
ogy. During the last years of his 
life a teaching appointment at 
Frankfort University gave him 
the opportunity for scientific work 
As a writer Quarck principally 
worked on the history of Social- 
ism and the labor movement in 
addition to social reform. He 
wrote a number of very important 
publications on the history of So- 
cialism, which will give him last- 
ing ‘tance among Socialist 
historians. 


imrc 


Trade Unions in Canada 
Increase Membership 
The total trade union movement 
of Canada on January 1, 1929, 
numbered 300,02 members, 
against 290,282 at the end of 1927, 
this being an increase of 3.6 per 
cent. 


The Canadian trade union move- 
ment comprises “free,”” Commu- 
nist, denominational and other 
trade unions The “free” trade 
union movement numbered on the 
given date 186,917 members 
(against 171,492 in 1927, the na- 
tional centre affiliated with the 
I. F. T. U. organizing 143,582 of 
these, as compared with 140,195 
in the previous year) 

The Communist trade unions 
had a membership of 24,429 (23.- 
645 in the preceding year) and the 
denominational unions 26,000 (25,- 


000 in the preceding year), while 
the other organizations had a to- 
tal membership of 63,256 (70,143 
in the previous year). 


Introduction of Social 
Insurance in France 


Application of the French Social 


ty, invalidity, old age and death 
insurance) came into force on 
| February 5. 

The enormous importance of the 
| introduction of social insurance in- 
| to France was shown a few days 
ago with especial clearness on 

the occasion of the founding of a 
“National Committee for Social 
Insurance and Public Hygiene.” 
This committee, the founding of 
which is due to the French na- 
tional trade union centre, numbers 
among its leaders several well- 
known insurance experts, docters 
and ex-ministers of Labor 
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nd | 


Health; it has issued an appeal, | 


in the introduction to which atten- 
tion is called to the disquieting 


fact that in France, as compared 
with the other civilized nations, | 
the death rate must be described 
as high. 


Finnish Party Congress 
Present Serious Problems 
The Social-Democratic Party 
Finland hold 
this year under difficul 


will 
t conditions. 
The working class is caught in a 
gS unemployment. 





wave of increasin 
The Communists 





| 


of | 
its conference | 


j 


still have control | 


of the Trade Union Congress and 
fo 


have made impossible for the 


Social-Democrats to remain in the | 


Trade Union Congress. On the 
other hand, the Finnish working 


class is carrying on a severe de- 








fensive battle against react 
forces, using Fascist 
cries 

On the a da are an agrarian 
program, guiding principles for de- 
fense and foreign policy, a social- | 
ization program, and a detailed 


program on party tactics proposed 
by the Executive. Other matters 


include increasing of membership, 


party finances, grading the mem- 
bersh'p contribution according to 
income. There is a proposal that 


the Swedish Labor Federation of 
Finland should no longer continue 
to exist as a separate org2niza- 


jInsurangg Act (sickness, materni- {tion within the party. 


(It is with joy that we welcome the following 
poem of Miss Ungar to so profitably fill our spaci 
this week.- Ed. Chatterbox. 


Elevator Men 


TP—douwn, up—down, 
U Up they go, 
Down they come, 

Up again 

“First floor— 

Anyone out?” 

Gloved hand shoots out 
lVearily 

For the hundredth tme 
That day, 

Shoves the door to. 

W hirr—wlirr 

Up to the third, 

In they pile 

The motley crowd 
Pushing, 

Jostling, 

Elbowing, 

Gloved hand shoots ous, 
Presses lever, 

Starts tt going 

Cicor now up 10 the tweifin 
Doun again, 

Stops at eighth 

Fourth, 

Main, 

Doun to the basement. 





So the age-long day 
They run the elevai 
Shilljully 

Without @ htich, 
Without a siip— 
Jail, brown men 
Long and splendid-iimoce 
Made for running 
Madly 

In wild country 
Say—A frica! 


Back to earth. 

Stand up straight 

In grim, murky corners 

of your elevators, 

All day long 

fending levers, switches 

Pushing buttons, 

Letting in 

And letting out. 

Strong brown bodies 

traightlaced 

rick bine uniforms 
Sitfiing, 

Itching, 

Choking out 

The running blood of inem 
laces squeezed 

Of ail expression 

Like dry pulp. 

Liquid eyes ihat yearn 

or sunlight 

Made to lose themseives 

in perpetual gloom. 

Lips just formed 

For crooning darky things 
Frozen terror-stricken 

Into Silence. 

Gleaming smiles come out 

All too seldom 

il’hen in off-tumes 

They can widen out their mouths 
And let them have their wey. 
Rippling bodies that would sway 
ith heady lanquor 

Made to slay at stiff attention 

All day long, 

Opening, shuiting cievators 

A hundred times a day, 

4 thousand times a week, 

God! 

nd then the monthe 

And years! 

Glorious age of machmes 

indeed! 
But ts tl 
iVhen this mass of humans 
/s made to run 

Close-butit coops of sicel 

] hiould run themseives 
Mechanically 
Like everything eise 
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y thie Wao f je , 
In this spiendid machinisiic age! 
t those tall brown Negroes 

2 
Let them run and shout 
ind sing their crooning 
/ i 
fit in l ance 
Desper 
morr 
l ] OFrou Odi 
I ning 4 
desir 
r n agqQ— 
a 9g 





¢y dra 19 
orm h r : e i r 
Florence Ungar. 
Disarmament 
When the sword shall be turned into ploughshara, 


ateeds 
When the sons that brave women have borne 
Shall no r march out under banners 
To be slaughtered and blinded and torn. 
When those in the seats of the mighty 
Shall count only power worth while 
When its wielding brings not desolation 
But causes the green lands to smile 








When life as a whole shall be counted, 
When nations and nations shall come 
Like children of one close-knit family, 
With the world for their great, common home; 
Then, then—and then only—shall mortals 
Stand up, to the God image grown. 
While earth chants the paean exalted, 
“Man at last has come into his own!” *' 
—Modeste Hani Jorgem_ 
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THE WEEK ON THE STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 











THERE WAS ONCE A WAR 


*‘DISHONORED LADY.” By Mar- 
garet Ayer Barnes and Edward 
Sheldon. Empire Theatre. 


NN CONNECTION with “Dishon- 
I ored Lady,” those. interested 
in acting will listen to the story 
most critics are repeating with 
proper emphasis, that Katherine 
Cornell, is, in this play, giving 
as intense, sensitive and subtle a 
performance as one is _ likely, to 
behold. There is one moment, for 
example, when she stands silent, 
hands clasped in front of her, 
thinking: every tendon of her 
tense hands is eloquent. She is 
a volcano, the lava of whose slow 
movement prevents the eruption. 

It is easy, however, in praising 
the actress, or in damning the 
play itself as obvious melodra- 
matic hokum, to overlook the one 
new contribution ‘“Dishonored 
Lady” makes. It pictures a mem- 
ber of our post-war generation— 
twelve years after. Most studies 
of the post-war excitement tend 
to show adolescents, or at least 
adolescent attitudes, straining 
through petting parties and gin- 
ning bouts, seeking excitement 
to match the rouse of the war and 
drown the disillusion that follow- 
ed .Somehow it seems to have 
been forgotten that these young 
folk have grown up; it is sixteen 
years—half a generation—since 
the war began. What, then, have 
these youngsters turned out to be? 


Master Dancer | 








| 





Jack Donahue, who is the star 

of “Sons O’ Guns” is not only 

a dancing master, but a talented 

comedian and writer of note. He 

writes all his own material and 

is co-2uthor of the smash hit 
he is appearing in. 











which many have told us, in pride 
or in horror, has been bringing on | 


|tween puritan and pagan is the 


|happiness, for joy, for intensity; 


aeeeeatinailll 


entertainment it advances a good 
story, humorously seen and well 
acted. 

The old device for catching a 
husband—letting the man know 
a babe is on the way—brings in- 
to matrimony a poet who was 
writing a tract against marriage. 
Every young man wants freedom, 
room to expand; a young woman 
sees expansion in other terms. Al- 
so, every mother feels life a suc- 
cess when the daughters are prop- 
erly disposed of; though the chil- 
dren may prefer movements of 
their own. Few prospective fath- 
ers, however, lay in such a hope 
chest of toys as Jerry gathers for 
his disappointment. But of course 
Patsy is a dear girl, even though 
she has followed her mother’s lead 
to deceive him—and God (or is it 
the stork) sends a baby at the 
end after all. A good time is thus, 
you. see, ensured. 


PAGAN AND PURITAN 


“THE BOUNDARY LINE.” By 
Dana Burnet. 48th Street Theatre. 


What measures the width be- 





regard of the puritan for the past 
and for the future. The pagan 
lives in the present ,enjoying each 
moment as he can, while it en- 
dures. The puritan hearkens to 
his conscience, which is the voice 
of the past, and to his ideals or 
ambitions, which are the voice of 
the future. The pagan lives for 








the puritan lives for truth, for 


a revolution in morals, may to our | goodness, for the improvement of 


present eyes seem more blatant, | 


the years to come. Man is, as sev- 


more displayed and self-display- eral plays have sought to remind 


ing, more reckless if not more | 
bold: here it has grown older, and | 


us, by birth a pagan; life moulds 
|him to more puritan strains. 


Able Director 


| 
| 
| 
| 





‘Subway Express” 
Still Rushing On 


“Subway Express,” that long 
lived thriller that has outlived all 
the mystery and detective plays 
produced this season, is booked to 
stay at the Republic Theatre un- 
til warm weather sets in. It is 
now in its sixth month and since 
it moved from the larger Liberty 
into the smaller Republic its busi- 
ness has been practically capacity. 

It is only a step from the sub- 
way right into the Republic The- 
atre, where the action of the play 
takes place. Being in a smaller 
house makes the audience more a 
part of the play and easier for 
the players to get ther lines across 
the footlights. There are so 
many different types in this play 
—there are fifty odd persons in 
the cast—that this makes consid- 
erable difference in the reception 
of the play. The laughs are more 
distinct and each individual char- 
acter seems more clear-cut, 

There have been practically no 
changes in the cast since it was 
first produced and the few that 
have occurred have been only mi- 
nor ones. Dorothy Peterson is 
still the much harassed heroine 
whose husband is mysteriously 
killed and whose lover is suspected 
of the crime. Edward Pawley 
plays opposite her. Edward Ellis 
is still playing the part of the 
police inspector who unravels the 
mystery. 





“June Moon” Soars On 


“June Moon,” the Lardner- 
Kaufman comedy hit, will play its 
150th performance tonight at the 
Broadhurst Theatre. Since its 
“June 


Those who like their old school 


a ‘new play by Hatcher Hughes 





With Us Again 


of acting and those who like a 


polished performance, will find Mrs. Fiske in “It’s a Grand Life,” 


and Alan Williams, just what 


they are looking for. 





Jack Donahue—Dancing 
Master 


It would be as difficult to de- 
scribe Jack Donahue’s dancing as | 
it would be to explain what the | 
mustache and cane do for Chap- | 


in tap-dancing is not enough for 
Jack Donahue. He wants to im- 
part some of that artistry and ex- 
|perience of his to other people. 
He also wants to teach, and it is 
mainly to fill this urge that he es- 


lin, or how Babe Ruth Swings, or | tablished with Johnny Boyle tha 
how Benny Friedman throws for- | Donahue-Boyle School of Danc- 
ward passes, why John Barrymore |ing, now located in the Gallo The- 
can read Shakespeare more thrill-| atre Building. 

ingly than any actor alive, the | 
artistry of Jascha Heifitz or the | | “Nancy’s Siticen: Affair” 
— of such a horse as High | Moves to Hudson Theatre 

+ ——_—___—- 

You see on the stage a slim; As a result of an overwhelming 
gentleman who dances with every | demand to see the play, Myron 
part of his body from the wild} Fagan will move his “Nancy’s 
pompadour of his thick, brown Private Affair’ to the Hudson 
hair to the ends of his eloquent | Theatre. 
hands and of course his feet. His | 
eyes move, his fingers snap, every | 
muscle in his body quivers in time. | 
He is, what has been often but 
casually in other respects called, 
the personification of rhythm, Cer- 
tainly Johnny Boyle, Ned Way- | 
burn, Harland Dixon and Bobby | 
Connolly, these lords of the terp- | 
sichore, think so, and they should | 
know. Certainly the audiences 
that attend “Sons O’ Guns” at the | 
Imperial Theatre, Jack’s starring 
vehicle, think so. 

Yet the fact that he is a genius | 


ater 


‘|premiere on October 9, 
Moon” has consistently led all of 
|this season’s comedies from the 

Perhaps the outstanding director of plays this season is Chester standpoint of receipts, 
Erskin, who has to his credit “Harlem” and “Subway Express.” | A second company of “June 
is the “Last Mile’ which opened at the Sam | Moon” is now playing at the Sel- 
Thursday night, and is being presented by |wyn Theatre, Chicago. In addi- 
Herman Shunilin. | tion, Mr. Harris has completed ar- 
|rangements with George Holland 
for a production of “June Moon” 
on the Coast some time in April. 


lo! those who have looked at oth- | Woman, on the other hand, the 
er generations see that this one (life-continuing member of the 
is much the same. Maturing, the |family, the one most concerned 
process through which every indi-|in bearing and breeding, the one 
vidual and every age in some/who needs safety and assurance, 
measure must pass, consists in |is the puritan, and tries to bend 
the transformation of a pagan in-|man to her scheme. And so this 
to a puritan: “Dishonored Lady” !sorry scheme of things is never 
shows that the same old standards | entire, but always agog, always 
keep their aagorng hold. lin unbalanced conflict of female 
jand male. 
- +. ARE THE HARDEST | All this Dana Burnet wraps in | 
“MANY A SLIP.” By |rather obvious symbol in “The 
gerald and Robert Riskin. | Boundary Line,” with Winifred 
Theatre. |Lenihan’s talent unevenly dis- 
|played in the uncomfortable role 
| of philosopher, and Katherine 
| Alexander spending her efforts in 
|2 vain fight to beat her husband 
| (Otto Kruger) into tame accept- 
ance of her secure bindings—at 
| the cost of what the philosopher 
| calls his soul. Most husbands are 


Madeleine Cary is one of those 
the war turned loose; she craved 
excitement, she went to parties, 
petted, drank, petted more, and, 
drinking more, went over the 
brink of sex. Now she is a ma- 
ture being, looking with distaste 
at the follies of her wild youth, 
trying to fight in her the force 
of these wild habits. Of such 
stock are puritans bred. And she 
dies not merely a puritan but a 
martyr, for the death (if life end 
with love) saves her from soiling 
the man she loves. Somehow, we 
feel him scarce worth the saving; 
for he, fresh from the same years 
as herself, is less able than she 
to stand the sight she looks at, 
is more the coward in the face 
of truth. So perhaps his loss is 
the death only of that worst of 
her, and the beginning of a true 
resurrection. 

But the play leads to wider 
thoughts, beyond this war’s gen- 
eration. For Madeleine tries to 
explain her conduct partly in her 
mother’s life, and her mother, be- 
fore the strain of the World War, 
had gone afield in search of ex- 
citement. There is a boredom 
deep-set in the life the wealthy 
society man gives his “helpmeet.” 
This wife of his, whose function 
is to exhibit on her person the 
proofs of his wealth and standing 
and power, if she has any grains 
of intelligence, needs further ex- 
ercise; likewise her daughters. 
Parading parasites may prove idle 
hands for the devil; even in “The 
Age of Innocence,” as Edith Whar- 
ton shows, such characters. were 
known. And how much change, 
beyond the outer circumstances, 
would it take to transform Mad- 
eleine Cary into such one as Becky 
Sharp? The war generation, 











His newest play 
Harris Theatre 


boys in her school as part of the | 
daily schedule, thus_ breaking | 
jaway from the old gymnastics. | 
Anita has been the director of the 

Elizabeth Duncan School in New 

York for six years and teaches | 
more than a thousand children in | 
her various classes. She will dance 

the Cesar Franck Symphony and 
Mozart Minuet with the Manhat- 

tan Symphony Orchestra at Mecca 
Auditorium on Sunday evening, 

February 23, at 9 p. m. 


Anita, of Elizabeth Duncan 
School in Symphony Concert 





|**Happy Days” on Grandeur 
Film at it Roxy Theatre 


Edith Fitz- 
Little 


Anita became a pupil of Eliza- 
beth Duncan, sister of Isadora 
Duncan and co-founder of the 
Duncan school, in 1913, while the 
school was under the patronage 
of the Grand Duke of Hesse in 
Darmstadt, Germany. She has 
since danced in the school’s per- 
formances throughout Germany, 
France, Austria, Switzerland and 
America, and also danced in Paris 
for Isadora Duncan’s memorial at 
the Trocadero under the baton of 
Gabrille Pierne. In 1922, Miss 
Helen Parkhurst brought Anita 
to America to teach the Duncan 
ideal of body-training and danc- 
ing to the five hundred girls and 





One of the most important The Sensation of the Century 


jevents in recent motion picture 
|history will take place at the Roxy 
|Theatre on Thursday, February 
1/13, when “Happy Days,” the first 
| film made expressly on Grandeur 
}film, will be given its premier 
won |showing. It will introduce the re- 

June Day, billed as the “Texas | sults of six years of experiment 
Guinan of France,” and Vic Irwin |in both photography and projec- 
will open as the crew of “The |tion, and will add a prominent 
Nfght Boat,” sailing nightly from |item to the pioneering position of 
Pier 117, West 48th Street. |the Roxy Theatre. 


Richard Barthelmess 


“Son of the Gods” 


REX BEACH’S STORY OF LOVE 
AND CONFLICTING WORLDS 


To what extent does marriage 
depend upon the prospect of a 
child? To what extent are par- 
ents nuisances? When is a young 
man, roped into matrimony—but | 
what young husband is not roped 
into matrimony? — justified in| 
treating it lake a Gordian knot? | more easily tamed; yet it takes 
Why, wherefore, and how? the death of a neighbor to send 

“Many a Slip” asks so many j|Allen forth with the honeymoon- 
questions that the force of atten- |ers from the Coast of Eldorado. 
tion is dissipated among the vari- | Most women in the audience will 
ous quests; it presses so many |Trecognize how unjustly the wife 
points about life that no one of | is treated; most men will see how 
them can go deep enough to strike | inevitably the husband was driven 
home. That all of the notions to departure. Between the Jack 
presented in it are in the air jus-| |Spratts of matrimony and their 
tifies no such swoop-net catch. | Wives, the play should please all 
Fortunately, Sylvia Sidney brings | parties—even if it doesn’t lick the 
a sane seriousness to the role of | MATER clean. 
the girl, Dorothy Sands:a deft |= 
whimsy to the part of the mother, | 
and Douglass Montgomery an in- 
tensity to the husband’s lot—and 
the play holds. As a social docu- 
ment it has swallowed too many | 
cherries at a bite; as an evening’s | 
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Mr. 


Hampden gives .. spentis pic- 
ture of famous cardin 
a Journal. 











A First National & Vitaphone Picture 
(Technicolor Sequences) 


Warner Bros. Theatre 


BROADWAY and 50th STREET 
Daily 2:45-8:45, Sat. 3-8:45, Sun.3-6-8:45 




















THE ONLY REAL MYSTERY THRILLER 


SUBWAY EXPRESS 


“Should Run as Long as the Subway itself.’’—Eve. Post. 


REPUBLIC THEATRE MATINEES WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY 


42nd STREET & BROADWAY EVENINGS AT 8:50 P.M. 


PHILIP MERIVALE 
in DEATH 


TAKES A HOLIDAY 


A COMEDY ABOUT LIFE 


ETHEL BARRYMORE frre 8:30, Mats.’ Wed & ‘Sat. "2:30 
The Most Comfortable Balcony in New York! Prices $1 to $3 (Balc.) 














47th St. 
Broadway 
2:40 


THEATRE, 


BILTMORE West of 


Eves. si 40, Mats. WED. & SAT. 
Phone Chickering 5161 


Jth AVENUE and SOMSTREE 
l Under Gersonal Direction 
;-L: ROTHAFEL ( Soha 
a 


worlds Largest &, 
Greatest Theatre ° 





ae oe nee a 
GRA D U R Picture 


HAPPY 
DAY 


star, all talking musical 
movietone directed by 
BENJAMIN STOLOFF 








KENNETH MACGOWAN and JOSEPH 
VERNER REED 


Present 





























“BIGGEST LAUGH IN YEARS.” 


| —Darnton, Eve. World. || Basil Sidney 


pe Mary Ellis 
JUNE “Children of 


MOON Darkness” 


By RING LARDNER By EDWIN JUSTUS M TAYER |i 


GEORGE Ss. KA oe 








HARRIS presents 
All 





Never such an array of shining 

talent! 100 Entertainers from 

Broadway to Hollywood 
Cameras and Projection 

machines of Grandeur Pictures 
by GENERAL THEATRES 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Sound by Western Electric 

Syst 














WALTER 





TOM Vv AN ‘Dyck E 
Announces His First Production 


OUT OF A “BLUE UE SKY 


An Extraordinary Play 


Adapted TLESLIE HOWARD 

from the German of Hans Sees 
Staged by MR. HOWARL | 

—— BOOTH THEATRE “stn St W 


Eves 8:40; Mats WED & SAT 





and 
UFMAN 








Philharmonic Symphony 
MOLINARI, Conductor 


Carnegie Hall, Sun. Aft., Feb. 16. at 3:00 
Soloist: ALBERT SPALDING, Violinist 
MOZART - DEBUSSY - RAVEL -ZANDONAI 


Carnegie Hall, Thurs. 1 Ev., Feb. 20. at 8:45 
Friday Afternoon. Feb. 21. at 2:30 
Soloist: ALBERT SPALDING, Violinist 
MENDELSSOHN - RESPIGHI - LOEFFLER 
PICK - MANGIAGALLI - BERLIOZ 














mal 


CAPITOL 


Broadway and 5ist Street 
Major Edward Bowes, Mgr. Dir. 
MIDNIGHT PIC ‘TURES ‘NIGHTLY 11:30 











WEST 44TH ST. 
Evenings at 6:40 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


Broadhurst 


RUTH 
DRAPER 


ORIGINAL CHARACTER SKETCHES 
Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Sunday, 8 


“Mr. Hampden has made the shrewd 
old cardinal a real figure. Those 
who love the theatre will enjoy this 
play.’ ’—Eve. World. 

“Forecast many weeks’ 














CEORGE 
JESSEL 


as JOSEPH 


A PLAY BY BERTRAM BLOCH 


run for it.” 
—Telegram. 


The Season’s Outstanding Triumph 


KATHARINE CORNELL 


DISHONORED LADY 


, a stretch of acting as tmmediately 
and alive.” 
Gilbert Ww —, 


RAMON 
NOVARROD 
in DEVIL MAY CARE 


gi eg JORDAN and 
TARION HARRIS 
M-G- M. an 7 Talking Picture 


HAMPDEN'S 
Evgs. 8:30 


THEA.. B’way at 62nd St. 
Mats. Wed and Sat., 2:30 


Carnezie Hall, Sat. Ev., Feb. at 8:45 | 
EENDELSSOHN - SCHUBERT - LOEFFLER 
PICK - MANGIAGALLI - BERLIOZ 


BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Sunday Afternoon, Feb. 23, at 3:15 
Sole: ALBERT SPALDING, Violinist 
MENDELSSOHN - MOZART - SCHUBERT 
PICK - MANGIAGALLI - BERLIOZ 


ARTHUR JUDSON, Mer. (St einway Piano) 
——|| REBOUND 


133 W. 55th St. 


27, 
Fide 


Evening: 
Saturday 








Management Actor-Managers, Inc. 
Comedy Theatre, 4ist St., E. of B'way 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. Very good seats $1 


in 
“T've bhapiag all thi 
amorous and subtly 


EMPIRE ! 


ARTHUR HOPKINS Presents with 








On S Stage: 
“PEARLS” Arthur Knorr’s entertain- 
ment gem featuring 40 Chester Hale 
Girls, the Capitolians with AL EVANS, 
master ofceremonies and a host of nov- 
elty entertainers. YASHA BUNCHUK 
conducting CAPITOL GRAND ORCHES- Thu 
TRA. Hearst Metrotone News. 


New York American 
MATS WED & SAT, 2:30 
EVENINGS AT 8:30. 


Sat 


D 


NITE 


THEATRE, 


Matinees 2:30 
B'WAY & 40TH S 


T BOX OFFICE 


Evenings 8:50; 


GOOD SEATS A 














Continuous Performance at 
ite ene ow EVERY 
WITH A DISTINGUISHED CAST OF 35 
STAGED BY GEORGE KAUFMAN TRAN 
Doub Feat 


LIBERTY 


at 8:40; Mats. 














Mecea Auditorium 


MANHATTAN SYMPHONY 
HENRY HADLEY—Conductor 
PHILIP JAMES—Guest Conductor 
Sunday Eve., Feb. 23rd, at 9 P. M. 

ELIZABETH 

the mI r Solo 

ANITA ‘ DUNCAN  pancer 
SCHOOL 


All Orchestra Seats Are Sold Out. 
Good Dress Circle and Balcony 50¢ & $1 


Charles K. Davis, Sec. Mgr., Circle 3187 


POPULAR PRICES 
NEW YORK 
NEW YORK 
Phretbes 
GILBERT MILLER by arrangement . 
with MAURICE BROWN presents 


Journey’s End 
By R. C. SHERRIFF 


HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE 


124 West 43rd Street Evenings at 8:30 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2:30 


A New Comedy 





THEATRE, W. 42 St 
Dir. A. L. ERLANGER 


Wed. & Sat. 


by 





DONALD OGDEN STEWART 











Eves. 





with 


HOPE WILLIAMS 
PLYMOUTH Thea., 45th St.. 


West of B'way 
Eves. 8:50. Mats & Sat. 2:30 
Extra Matinee Wednesday 
(Lincoln’s Birthday) 





‘ ] ys 42d St. 
CAMEO & Bway 
pst TIME Al 

POPULAR PRICES 
Their First TALKING Picture 


“ACROSS EE! 
S se 
THE rhe - 


WORLD” | Ccinitats 


Mr. and Mrs. The Buriat 
MARTIN. — | Ailseof eed 
JOHNSON 





LAWRENCE Now! 


a y “~ 
T LD 
has smashed all attendance records in 
the thrilling musical picture 


ROGUE 
SONG 


Goldwyn - Mayer's sensational 
TECHNICOLOR Triumph. 

’ Daily 2:50 
ASTOR Sat., Sun., Hol 
B’way at 45th St. Sat. Midn 
Midnight Show every 





The Critics Say 
mil . J 
: , fq. ! 
Everything’sJake! 
~ 
The New Comedy by 
DON MARQUIS 
“Good, robust fun." : 
“Has the audience 


the tears running out 
Herald Tribu 


THEATRE GUILD Production 


METEOR 


By S. N. BEHRMAN 


Thurs. 





























Sat. Aft., Feb. 22 at 3 


Maier | Pattison| 


fn a program of music for two pianos 


Soncert Mgt. Dan'l Mayer, Inc. Steinway 
Piano. 


CONDUCT ORLESS | - 


Symphony Orchestra | 
farnegic Hall, Fri. Ev., Feb. at . ete eal, 
ioleist BENNO RABINOFF 


MOZART, Overture, “Magic Flute’ 
MENDELSSORBN, Violin Concerto 
WEISS, “American Life’’ 


fickets $1, $2, $3 at Box Office and at 
2 E. 55th St. 


MUSICAL 
ART 
QUARTET | “Sa. 


Pee ey Mae, MATER: Be 





GILBERT MILLER’S and LESLIE HOW ARD’S 


production of 
Berkeley Square 


with 
LESLIE HOWARD and MARGALO GILLMORE 


7 THEATRE. West 45th Street 
LYC EUM Eves. 8:30, Mats. Thurs. & Sat 


TOWN HALL 


Jchnsons 
by 





SYLVIA SIDNEY DOROTHY SANDS 
DOUGLAS MONTGOMERY 


“Many A Slip” 
A Hit! 


“Better buy your tickets right away’ 
obert Coleman, Mirror. 


intensely amus 
Metro - 
Fierce Head- 

Hunters an 
their Trophies 

e Escape 
from Enraged 
Rhinos. 


Be meh ley. New Yorker 
The Assembly Theatre 
104 WEST 39TH STREET 
Eves at 9; Mats. Thurs. & Sat. at 
Phone Wisconsin 8246 


8:50 
3-6-8 :50 
ite 11 
11:45 


GUILD THEATRE 


52nd STREET WEST of BROADWAY 
Evgs., 3:50—Mats., Thurs. 2:40 


"Set yutS 
Africa 


3 


Boy 
In 





45 




















Saturday 














- Sat. 

















“Unexpectedly diverting “comedy 
Alison Smi th, Morn. World Inc., presents 


LEO BULGAKOV’S Theatre Associates, 
MAXIM GORKY’S 


AT THE BOTTOM 


* Burns Mantle, News. “Really worth seeing,” J. M. Brown, Post 
Thea., 50th St., bet. 6th & %th Aves. | Reservations, Circle 1407 
Evs. 8:30, Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 Popular Prices $2.50-75c 





SECOND BIG WEEK 


of that sensational super thriller 


PHANTOM 
ue OPERA 


THE 
Starring LON 


CHANEY 


Whose Role Is a Silent Portrayal 
B. S. Moss 


COLON 





Jolson’s Thea. Musical Comedy Co. 


IN THE 


Count of 
Luxembourg 


FRANZ LEHAR 
wita 
ROY FLORENZ 
CROPPER AMES 


Evgs. & Sat. Mat. 
Thurs. Mat. $1 








Th 


-atre 
Parties 


Party Branches and sym- 
pathetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
atre parties to do so through 
the Theatrical Department of 
the NEW LEADER. Phone 
Algonquin 4622 or write to 
Barnett Feinman, Manager 
New Leader Theatrical De- 
partment, 7 East 15th St., 
New York. 





+ REPERTORY 


14th &t., rig Rage Eves 8:30 
50c, $ 1 urs. 


21, _ Telegram 


LITTLE THEATRE 


44TH STHEET, WEST OF BROADWAY 
Eves. 8:50, Matinees Weds & Sat 2:50 


; Sat c 30 
EVA LE GALLIENNE, 


“The Li 


“A Fine Play, 


WALDORF 


Director 








ing Ce 








TIMES SQ. THEATRE 
West 42nd Street 
LAST PERFORMANCE 
SUNDAY EVE., 
FEB. 16th at 8:5 


HENKIN | 


ys where- Pal mad 0 ge 
v udiences aske er | 

more and more.”—Eve. Telegram. | olson’s2°* 59 St. & 7 Ave. 

SEATS $1 to $2.50 at Box Office| J eee Se) ee belie 





~ “44th ‘'ST., Ea East of Bway; . Eves” at 8: — 


~~ HU DSON. THEATRE {2 27.2". Wed. & Sat 2:40 


MYRON C. FAGAN PRESENTS 
™" GAYEST, SAUCIEST COMEDY IN TOWN 
Minna 


N aney” s Private Affair inn 


’—Whitney Bolton, 


Steinway Piano. 





by 





TOWN HALL 
THIRD . 
with 


SUBSCRIPTION 
aise Pee 


MANILA 
POWERS 


$1 to $3 
te $2 


“(gut o) and 
(Quin- 


€ “The Open Door 
The Women Have Their Way 
Bway and 

53rd St. 
Cont. Noon 
to Midnight 


(Tolstol) | 
Fall, | 


Tuesday Evening 
| —_.. Ev. , Feb. 17. “Living Corpse” 
| Seats 4 wks. adv. Box Off. & Ton 
113 W. 34rd Street 


Broadway.’ 





“Audience in cumateae uproar.’’—-Times “Oasis on 
“Smart comedy ... very, very clever.” Telegraph 
American. “Very entertaining.” 








Lockridge, Sun. 














~~ 























Senne "> 77 = 





* THE BINDING TIE 
“REBOUND.” By Donald 
Stewart. Plymouth Theatre. 
Any play by Donald Ogden 
Stewart ought to please those in | 
whom intelligence and imagina- | 
tion are interwoven. Any play 
with Hope Williams ought to} 
please. those who appreciate fer- 
vent yet thoughtful acting. When 
both! “are joined—with Stewart’s 
engaging presence to boot—(Let 
him not misunderstand me!) the 

result is irresistible. 

I will not stake my critical rep- | 
utation (as the knight swore by 
his honor they were good pan-| 
cakesy. that this is a well con- 
structed play; there is not, for in- 
stance, enough development of 
Bill husband to make us under- 
stand or enjoy his turning to Sara, 
and hért loving him; the ground is 
really-laid for the more obvious 
ending-of a divorce and rejunction 
with Johnnie. But “Rebound” is 


Ogden 


one of the plays in which little | 
inconsistencies are overlooked for | 


the sake of the spirit of the whole. 
The important element in this 
comedy is the dialogue, which 
sparkles with intelligence 


darts little flames of fancy. Non-| 


sense conversation at its best, the 
thrust and parry of words that 
have no surface meaning, but are 
the richer in overtones of impli- 
cation and intimate understanding 
and shared emotion: this the au- 
thor has spun into his play, mak- 
ing a pattern of delight. 


Not that the story itself is un- | 


interesting; quite the reverse. For 
Sara is one of those intellectual | 
lasses who seem somehow less se- 
ductive than moronic amassers of 
“It”; yet on the rebound from 
his disappointment she 
Bill Truesdale. Though he has 
bounced up into her arms, she has | 
to learn that whatever goes up| 
comes down; he comes perilously | 
close to turning out a continuous | 


and | 


catches | 





bounder. 
bouncing days seem to change in- 


-jtoa soaring, a steady flight on 


‘beginaae of marital love. 


| ‘Great Divide’ at at ( Mippedpame' 


| “The Great Divide,” famous 


jstage play of William Vaughn! 
Moody, will make its New York | 
| talking screen debut at RKO Hip- | 
|podrome beginning this Saturday. | 
Dorothy Mackaill is starred in this | 
directed by Reginald | 


| Photoplay, 
| Barker and is supported by a fine 


|cast which includes Ian Keith, Lu- | 


|cien Littlefield, Ben Hendricks, 
;|Myrna Loy and Creighton Hale, 





In the first half of 1929, there 


Labor’s Problems in Drama | 


” F OR SUCCESS 





At length, however, his | 








| were 500,000 fewer wage earners | 


jis this country than during the 
first half of 1919, yet the number 
of adults in need of work has 
greatly increased in the last ten 
|years. Production has increased, 
jin the same time, over forty per 
jcent. The cause of this state of 
affairs is largely that “machines 
| have taken the place of workers in 
Here is decidedly a vi- 
that faces labor. 


} industry.” 
jtal problem 


| “Labor realizes it is idle to op-| 


technical 
but 


pose 
|the report, 


progress,” says 
“we lament that 


technical progress has been per- | 


|mitted to usher in want and suf- 
| fering.” 

| The Theatre Guild of New York 
jis presenting at the Martin Beck 
Theatre for a limited engagement | 
lof one week, beginning February | 
17, the famous drama “R. U. R., 
| that sets forth this problem with 
| powerful concreteness and with | 
{a full marshalling of the argu- 
ments that justify 
and yet sound warnings that it} 
|brings with it grave perils to so- 
| ciety 


the machine | 


Ernest Truex, who scored a hit in that fine play “Many Waters” 
is now appearing at the Longacre Theatre in a new play “Ritzy,” 
which L. Lawrence Weber is presenting. 








}via Marracci, Radaelli, Bernice 
j and Emily, Berinoff and Eulalie, 
and Richard Gordon. 

Spanish 


F ‘ P 
'Leslie’s ‘*International’’ | 


Revue to the Majestic | 


—— | 


Argentinita, actress | 


Lew Leslie’s ‘International Re- | 
’ ‘ the ‘Statewthe! ; York City a few days ago from j 
H SPEH. Ae: ES. Seer |Europe, will have a feature role 
| Theatre Thursday evening, |in “The International Revue.” 
February 20. The cast, probably | - 

}one of the most notable assembled } Four Times Four 


|for a single revue in years, is head- Pe a eee sd 
ed by Gertrude Lawrence, Jack It Never Rains” will open the 
|newly decorated Bayes Theatre on 


|Pearl, Florence Moore, Moss and 
Fontana, Anton Dolin, Jans and |Monday, February 17, 1930, when 
{it will make its fourth move in 


| Whalen, and Dave Apollon. Oth- 
}ers in the large company include }as many months, beginning witb 
its 135th performance. 


Viola Dobos, Robert Conche, Li- 


vue” will 
on 





and dancer, who arrived in New | 


See “The Sea Gull’ 

The Leo Bulgakov Theatre As- 
sociates will incorporate in their 
repertory program a production of 
Checkov’s “The Sea Gull’ with 
the week beginning February 17. 
They will present this famous 
play of Checkov for special per- 
formances, along: with their reg- 
ular production of Gorky’s “At 
the Bottom” now playing at the 
Waldorf Theatre. 

“The Sea Gull” was presented 
by them last spring at special 
matinees. The results were so en- 
couraging that the play formed 
the basis for their permanent rep- 
ertory company. Mr. Bulgakov 
wiil direct “The Sea Gull” with 
| the Same actors and actresses now 
performing in “At the Bottom.” 
| “At the Bottom” will continue 
its regular performances, alter- 
nating with “The Sea Gull” on the 
are. 


More Public 


Myron C. 
jauthor of ‘“Nancy’s 

| fair,” his comedy hit success, 
turing Minna Gombell, announced 
that his attraction will move to 
the Hudson Theatre, on Monday, 
;February 17, in order to gain 
[larger capacity, as the present 
| quarters haven't been able to ac- 
commodate the crowds 


Private .Af- 





Old Bottles For New 
Don Marquis, author of “Every- 
| thing’s Jake!” now in its fifth 
| week at the Assembly Theatre, has 
| invited all the players who ap- 
| peared in his former success, “The 
| Old Soak,” to attend the Friday 
{evening performance of his lat- 
lest comedy, after which Charley 
| Kennedy, who plays the new “Old 
| Soak,” will greet several actors 
‘who played the old “Old Soak.” 











THE 


SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK 




















OR .ALL information re* 
F garding Socialist literature, 
organization and lectures ad- 
dress the National Executive 
Secretary, Clarence O. Senior, 

2653 Washington Boulevard, 


. “icago, Dll. 





| themselves of the services of Comrade 
Carabine in May and June should 
get in touch with the state office. 
SCHENECTADY 

Executive Secretary Mufson of the 
Conference for Progressive Labor Ac- 
tion was a guest of Local Schenec- 
tady last Monday evening. On Wed- 
nesday evening Mutson was granted 
the privilege of the floor at the meet- 








Pennsylvania 
POTTSTOWN 

Local Potistown began a scries of 
lectures last Sunday in the Labor Ly- 
ceum, 24 S. Charlotte street, at 8 p.m. 
Each Sunday evening there will be a 
lecture with prominent 
Socialist men as speakers. A general 
invitation is extended to all who are 
interesied. 

Wisconsin 
THOMAS IN MILWAUKEE 

Norman Thomas, New York, 
cialist candidate for president 
1928, 
ruary 21. Thomas 
dresses in four Milwaukee high 
schools during the day. His subject 
will be George Washington. 

Arrangements for Thomas's appear- 
ance were made by Mrs. Meta Berger, 
school director and a member of the 
national executive committee of the 
Socialist party. 

Illinois 
CHICAGO 

A Hyde Park branch has been or- 
ganized in Chicago. The temporary 
secretary is Manford Ettinger, 
will report time and place of mecting 
in the next issue 

Secretary Frank J. Manning has 
addressed a letter to 15,000 citizens of 
Chicago in whic hhe points out that 
the Democratic-Republican coalition 
is responsible for the demoralized fi- 
nancial and moral condition of the 
city. 
a strong Socialist movement 
only hope for the future. 


Connecticul 

NEW HAVEN 
Jasper McLevy of Bridgeport will 
address an open meeting of the Ma- 
chinist Union Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 18, at Fraternal Hall, 19 Elm 
\ street. Professor Elliot 
} Yale College will lead a discussion on 
{ the subject which will be “Why An 
Old Age Pension Law.” The meeting 

will be open to the public 
OLD AGE PENSION CONFERENCE 


So- 
In 


will deliver ad- 


as the 


Former State Secretary Martin F. | 


Plunkett of Wallingford and Jasper 
McLevy of Bridgeport will call a con- 
ference of labor unions, fraternal so- 
cieties, Socialist Party brancnes, auu 
others interested in agitation for old 
age pensions. The conference will be 
held at the Hotel Garde, New Haven, 
Saturday, February 22, at 3 p.m. A 
plan for State wide agitation in be- 
half of the bill which will be pre- 
sented at the next session of the state 
Legislature will be discussed. A com- 
{mittee will be named to help draw 
‘ up a bill which will be agreeable to 
the various organizations. A later 
conference will be called to decide on 
the bill. 

Massachusetts 
MRS. BERGER IN BOSTON 
The Socialist Party of Boston had 


the pleasure of having Mrs. Victor L. | 
Berger speak at a banquet last week | 


on behalf of the Milwaukee Leader. 
Mrs. Berger held her audience spell- 
bound for more than an hour telling 
the dramatic struggle of the Leader, 
the war-time persecution suffered by 
the Socielists of Milwaukee, and the 
present interesting political situation 
in Wisconsin, in which, while mem- 
bers of the LaFollette family can still 
be elected, the LaFollette progressives 
have definitely lost control of the Re- 
publican Party’s .state machine A 
plea for subscriptions to the stock of 
he company which finances and con- 
trols the Milwaukee Leader brought 
$1700, a larger sum than has been 
received at any banquet by the So- 
cialists here since the Debs Memorial 
Radio Banquet. 

A feature was the cooperation 
from a number of prominent liberals 
and members of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Free- 
dom. 


New York State 
OUTDOOR MEETINGS 
John Carabine of Springfield, M&ss., 
a former Socialist official in Connec- 
ticut, has volunteered for service at 
out door meetings in New York State 
as soon as the weather permits. Ca- 


rabine has been recommended by the ; 


secretary of the New England District 
and the party secretary of Connecti- 
cut. Uostate locals desiring to avail 


Labor andj 


will come to Milwaukee Feb- | 


who | 


His letter urges the building of | 


Smith of} 


ing of the Schenectady Trades As- 
sembly. 
ALBANY 


The Albany People’s Forum devoted | 


itself to a symposium on “Old Age 
Pensions” last Sunday afternoon with 


| Secretary Merrill of the Schenectady 


sion. Two song numbers were given 
by Miss Leo Evans, a local mezzo- 
soprano. Miss Nellie Seeds of the 
Mamumit School will be the speaker 
next Sunday. 
NIAGARA FALLS 

Secretary E. W. Gray of Local Nia- 
gara Falls and of the Niagara Falls 
| Labor Party is shortly leaving for a 
two months’ vacation California. 
Mr. Gray hopes to be able to atte: nd 
as a visitor the Los Angeles meeti 
of the National Executive Committee. 

New York City 

The annual Forward Masquerade 
Ball will be held Saturday evening, 
February 22, in the 71st Re; giment 
Armory, 34th street and Park ave- 
nue. An elaborate program has been 
arranged. Tickets in advance «are 
$1, at the door, $1.50 The advance 
sale is now on and tickets can be ob- 
tained in every branch, party head- 
quarters, Labor Lyceum and Work- 
men’s Circle Center. 

City Executive Committee 

The Committee will meet Wednes- 
day, February 19, at 8:30 p.m. in the 
city office. 

Jessie Stephen 

During February Jessie Stephen’s 
dates include the following: February 
16—6th A. D., New York; 17th, Am- 
algamated Co-operative Houst 
Bronx; 20th, in the 5th A. D., Bronx; 
2lst, Bensonhurst; 22nd and 23rd, Up- 
State; 26th, Bronx Free Fellowship; 
27th, Rockaway; 28th, Brighton 
Beach; March 2, New York City, Wo- 
men’s Section. Organizations desiring 
her services are to get in tour witn 
Organizer Claessens, 7 East 15th St 
Dates during March and April 
through the Middlewest, can be made 
through National Secretary, Clartnce 
Senior, 2653 Washington boulevard, 
Chicago. 


in 


MANHATTAN 
6-8-12th A.D. 

On Sunday, February 16, at 8:30 
p.m., Jessie Stephen will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the Sunday night fo- 
rum. August Claessens will be the 
chairman. Her subject will be “The 
Rise of Labor in Great Britain.” The 
enrolled Socialist voters will be in 
vited and an effort will be made to 
interest them in the membership 
drive. 


Yorkville 
A special election to fiJ] the vacancy 
for representative in Congress for t! 
18th Congressional District, will be 
held Tuesday, March 11. 


1e 


Yorkville 
| branches are making the nomination. 
|} A campaign committee will be elected 
from representatives of the various 
branches and an intensive campaign 
will be made throughout the district. 
21st A.D 

The debate last week between 
Frank Crosswaith and George Hiram 
Mann was successful. A good sized 
audience seemed to appreciate the de- 
bate. Mr. Mann presented the usual 
defense of capitalism as the best p 
sible state of affairs, and Frank Cros 

waith delivered a splendid preser 
tion of Socialism and was partic 
effective in rebuttal A disc 
from the floor followed in which « 
number of the comrades participated 
and the evening wound up with a 
dance. This is the first venture of r 
reorganized branch in the 
The affair stimulated the des 
more undertakings of its char 

BRONX 
General Membership Meeting 

A meeting to which the entire 
bership of the ten Bronx br 
will be invited, will be held S 
February 16, at 2:30 p.m., 
Bronx County headquarters, 67 
Boston road. An urgent appeal has 
been mailed to every Bronx Socialist, 
requesting his or her attendance. The 
Committee on Organization will plan 
for permanent organization of 
county 


and this will be the only busi- 
ness to be transacted 
The annual Bronx County 

be held in Hunts Point Palace, 
Street and Southern boulevard, 
urday evening, March 15. Norman 
| Thomas will be present. There will 
be lots of fun, valuable prizes, and 


| dance music by Dan Barnet’s Radio 


| Trades Assembly opening the discus- | 


Tickets $1. 
Central Branch 
next meeting will be held Tues- 
February 18, in the 
1167 Boston road. 
3-5th A.D. 
On Thursday evening, 
this branch will have 
speaker, Jessie Stephen 
tish Labor Party. Her subject will 
be “The British Labor Government | 
and Peace.” An effort is being made 
to get a record attendance. 
Amalgamated Co- -operative Branch 
A reception will be tendered to Jes- 
sie Stephen Monday evening, Febru- | 
ary 17, in the social hall of the Am- 
algamated Co-operative Apartment 
Houses. This reception has been ar- 
ranged by the party branch and a | quarters at 218 Van ‘Sicklen avenue. 
large turn out is e xpecte od. Miss Ste- | Frank Insignia will lead a discussion 
phen will speak on “The Rise of | 9° the “Old Age Pension.” The group 
Laber in Britain.” is making contact with the Italian | 
2nd AD. sympathizers with the vitw of or- 
to the unfortunate illness of | 84nizing an ae gy Italian branch. 
23r ° 
A meeting will be held Monday, 
| February 17, August Claessens will be | 
the guest speaker. At the last meet- 
ing Sol Silverstein was elected chair- | 
Thanks to a|™man of the membership drive com- 
1 speakers, a suc-|Mittee and a meeting is being ar- 
cessful meeting was held nevertheless. | @nged with some prominent speaker 
The Sunday evening forum will begin jon March 7. 
February 23. Next Tuesday, following | Voters will be invited. 
Midwood 


short bt 
|Coleman wi The Sunday evening forum will | 
Relation to San ialis begin Sunday, February 16, at 8:30 
8th’ AD. |p.m., at 1503 Coney Island avenue. 
Thursday evening, February 20, | William Karlin will lecture on “So- 
Jacob Panken will speak on | Cialism Is Coming.” Other promin- 
nent From a Socialist View |cnt speakers and topics will be an- 
The lecture will be held in| Nounced later. August Claessens will 
new meeting place in the To- | be the guest speaker at the meeting | 
maroff School, 2459 Davidson avenue, | Thursday, February 20. 
corner Fordham road QUEENS COUNTY 
6th A.D. Jamaica 
On Friday evening, February 14, a} The Workmen’s Circle building at 
meeting will be held in the audito- | 8906 161st street was crowded Sunday | 
rium at Williamsbridge road and/ night to hear Miss Jessie Stephen lec- 
Matthews avenue. Henry Jager, 1or-| ture on the British Labor Party. She | 
mer Socialist Assemblyman, will speak | described the rise of the party out of 
on “The Machine—Curse or Blessing.” | the Labor Representation Committee | 
BROOKLYN jin the late nineties and gave an in- 
County Membership Meeting | 
general party meeting to which 
entire membership of the twenty- 
Kings County branches will be | Waldman. 
attend, will be held Friday | auspices of the Jamaica Branch and 
' . 14, in the Odd Fel- | the Women’s Section on Sunday eve- 
lows M Building, 301 Scher-|ning, March 2. His topie will be | 
merhorn An order of busi-| “Democracy and Militant Opposition.” 
ness will include plans establish- Astoria 
1ent of the King The lecture by Nathan Fine last 
the engagement of | Friday was well appreciated. The dis- 
part-time organiz ; cussion lasted till 11:30 pm. Our 
teer organizers. Every next lecture will be by Algernon Lee 
urg to make no other on “Economic Trends of Teday; Case | 
for this evenin The for Socialism in U. S.”, Friday, Feb- | 
quire the active support of every ruary 21, at 8:00 p.m. in Bohemian 
voted member Hillquit Hall, 
speak mission free. The organizer reports 
| the branch in good, healthy condition. 
Last week the branch had its first 
| distribution of leaflets. 


Orchestra. | urday evening, with no time for idle- 
|ness. There are several other things | 
| which will make the evening one well | 
spent. The 18th count on the co- 
| operation of other branches to help| 
lin making this affair one long to be 
|}remembered. The proceeds will be 
any to liquidate the campaign de- 
cit. 


headquarters 


February 20, 
as its guest 


of the Bri- 
22nd A.D. Branch 3 


A weekly forum is being organized. 
The membership drive is continuing 
| satisfactorily. At the last meeting 
Comrade Hoffman spoke on “Social- | 
ism and Psychology.” At the next | 

neeting, Comrade Shapiro will talk 
on “Socialism and Pacifism.” The 
Italian branch now being organized | 
meets Sunday mornings in the head- 


Due 
Mrs. Tl! 
man Thomas, 
urday 


nd the absence of Nor- | 
the meeting last Sat- 
evening in the new headquar- | 
105 Clarke place, was not as | 
A fairly large | 


nomas a 


eer 


“Lit erat ure ‘In 


On 
Judge 
“Disar man 
Point.” 


the 


office is trying to meet pressing prob- 


A 
Jems. The next speaker will be Louis 


the 
three 
urged to 
evening, 


member is 
engagement 
decisions re- 
de- | 


will 


un 
ed 


g. 


y 2l,a 
ill be i by the 
in theit r meeting place, 
‘ Prominent Eng- 
rs will be pres- | branch was approved. It is hoped our 
neighbors will accept. The branch re- 
grets the transfer of Andrew Prans- 
pill to the Bronx, as he was one of 
our best workers The Educational 
Director, Dr. J. Mitchell, 
ing lectures 


was held 

Clacssen 

I h ‘and progress 

ir hout the city. His 

lative to establishment 

acted upon, and here- 
be delive red every 

( if branch 

made to 

with a 
tentativ 
owing jates, 


Ss 


Rockaway 

The banquet last Saturday evening 
was a splendid success. About fiftv 
peouie W re turned awav for lark of 
accomodations. The affair was held 
in very commodious Lido Lodge, an 
unusuallv good meal was served. J. 
| George Friedman acted as toastmaster 
and introduced Morris Hillquit as the 
principal speaker, who gave a brilliant 
address on the need for Socialism et 
time an in this country. Follow- 
Hillquit’s address, Organizer 
Claessens made an appeal for mem- 
bership and for funds. The response 
to both appeals was good Samuel 
A. DeWitt unexpectedly arrived and 
concluded the evening with several 
delightful stories and a fervent appeal 
membership It was tne most 
1 affair undertaken in the 

mar 


Lecture Calendar 
MANHATTAN 

Sunday. Feb. 16, 8:30 p.m.—Jessie 
Stephen-——“The Rise of Labor in Bri- 
tain"—96 Avenue C. Auspices, So- 

list Party—6-8-12th A.D. Branch 

Sunday. Feb. 16, 8:30 p.m.—Carlos 

Israels — “Justice — The Soviet 
Jiew"—Educational Center, 
160th St. Auspices—Harlem Branch, 
Socialist Party 
BRONX 


Friday. Feb. 14, 8:30 p.m—Henry 
| Jager—“Machine: Blessing or Curse” 
—Auditorium, Williamsbridge 
jand Matthew Ave. Auspices, 
ist Party 6th A.D 

Thursday, Feb. 20 8:30 p.m—Jes- 
Stephen—British Labor Govern- 
and Peace’—Hollywood Gar- 


) 


vill 


this 
his 


ing 


for 


ways for 


d Sociali 


nroll ters 
i to become members 


s of 


18th A.D. 


: 
is whippin v 


plans into 
iment and 
ng, February 
ters, 1466 Pit- 

nission charge .of 

ire each comrade 

smely pleasant eve- 

umittee reports an ex- 

cellent musical program, and four); 
pieces of music in the hands of a/ 
capable band. The committee guar- | sie 
lantees that all feet will be busy Sat- | ment 


The enrolled Socialist | 


forming account of how the party in| 


He will speak under the | 


2nd and Woolsey avenues. Ad- |} 


The recom- | 
mendation of the executive committec | 
to run a debate with the Sunnyside | 


is arrang- | 
for the next two months. | 


62 East | 


Road 
Social- | 


| dens, 896 Prospect Ave., Bronx. Aus- 
pices 3-5th A.D. Branch S.P. 
Monday, Feb. 


| Stephen—“The 


17, 9:00 p.m.—Jessie 
Rise of Labor in 
Great Britain’—Amalgamated Co-op- 
| erative Houses, Social Hall, Bldg. No. 
* Auspices, Socialist Party. 
Tuesday, Feb. 18, 9:00 p.m 
| ister Coleman—‘ ‘Literature in 
\t tion to. Socialism’—105 Clarke place, 
corner Walton avenue. Auspices, So- 
cialist Party, 2nd A.D. Branch. 
Thursday, Feb. 20, 8:30 p.m.—Ji ldge 
Jacob Panken—‘“Disarmament from a 
Socialist View Point” Tomeroff 
School, 2459 Davidson Ave. near 
| Fordham Road. 
Party, 8th A.D. Branch. 
; BROOKLYN 
Friday, Feb. 14, 8:30 p.m— 
Friedman—' ‘The New Germany’— 
Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 
| man St. 
| Socialist Party. 
j 


—McAl- 


Friday, Feb. 14, 8:30 p.m. 
Feigenbaum—“Current 
| Voy Mansion, 64th St. 
Auspices—Socialist Party, 16th A.D. 

Friday, Feb. 14, 9:00 p.m.—Charles 
Solomon— ‘Subject to be announced” 
| —3068 East 3d St. Auspices Socialist 


| Party, Brighton Beach Branch. 


Win. 
Events” . = 
and 20th Ave. 


lK Karlin—“Socialism Is Coming”—1503 
| Coney Island Ave. Auspices—Socialist 
Party, Williamsburg Branch. 
| Thursday, Feb. 20, 9:30 p.m 
gust Claessens—‘The Essentials of | 
Socialism” — 1503.Coney Island Ave 
| Auspices — Soci alist Party, Midwood | 
Brancn 

Friday, Feb. 21, 8:30 p.m.—Jessie 
| Stephen—* The Rise of Labor in 
; Great Britain”"—Savoy Mansion. 64th 
St. and 20th Ave. Auspices—Social- 
ist Btn ng 16th A.D. 

Friday, Feb. 21, 


8:30 p.m.—Wwm. 
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THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 


A Cooperative Organization of Labor 
Unions to Protect the legal Rights of 
the Unions and Their Members. 

Seies of Delegates meet at the La- 
bor Temple, 
York City, 
each month at 8:00 


OF NEW YORK CITY 


John Block, Attorney | and Counsel, 
Broadway, Rooms 2700-10, New 


Sith Street, New 
last Saturday of 


P. M. 


243 EL 
on the 














A.S 


WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ 


3 West 16th Street, 


UNION 


Local 62 of I. L. G. W. U 
New York City 


TE LEPHONE CHELSEA 5756-57 57 
YDER, 


vid on 











7 East 15th St. 
Execut 


LEON BATTAB, 
..Manager 


"onnaz Embreiders’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 
Tel. Algonquin 3657-8 
ive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
Night in the Offce of the Union 
Z. L. FREEDMAN, President 
NATHAN REISEL, 
Secretary-Treas. 








Fagan, producer and 


fea- | 








BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 


Large and small hall suitable for ali 
occasions and meetings at reasonable 


rentals. 


STAGG 3842 


See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblem of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 
Local 584, I. U. of T. 
Office: 208 a 14th St., 
Local 584 speete on 3rd 
Thursday of the month 


East Fifth 





Labor Temple ***-** 


Balls. 


7 EAST &4th ST. 
NEW YORK 


Workmen’s Educational Association 


Pree Library open from 1 to 
Halls for Meetings, Entertainments and 
Telephone REGent 10038 


10 p. m 


tive Board meets on 
2nd and 4th Thurs- 


ays 2 
BEETHOVEN HALL 
210 East Fifth Street 
CHAS. HOFER, Pres. & Business Agent 
MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treas. 




















N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 


International 


OFFICE: 
Phone Orchard 


The Counci] meets every Ist and $ré 
Wednesday 
8. HERSHKOWITZ, Sec’y-Treas. 


133 SECOND 


Union 
AVE. 
9860-1-2 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular eavetines every ist and 3rd 


jaturday 


Executive Board meets every Monday 


All Meetings are held at 


133 SECOND 
New York 


AVENUE. 
City 


* 
WORKERS! 
Het Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Worker- 
Always Look Waiters 3 
This Waitresses’ Union 
For is aL 3 
LABEL 162 E. 23rd Street 


Tel. Gramercy 0843 
JACK ee 
esident 


Ldgrcsg 2 LEHMAN. 


ay at et- 
Hall, 310 East 











Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, L L. G. W. U. 
130 East 25th St. 
Executiv 


D. GINGOLD, 


Madison Square 1934 
Board vee Every Monday 
at 7 P 


e 


MEYER ap ete 


Manager ec’y- -Treas. 














The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


3 West 16th Street, 


BENJAMIN SCHLES INGER, 


New York City 


Telephone Chelsea 2148 


President 


ABRAHAM BAROFP, Secretary-Treasurer 





United Neckwear Makers’ Union 


7 East 15th St. 
Joint 


Tuesday Nis at 7:30, 
RUBIN RU BINSTEIN, President 


A. F. of L. 

Phone: Algonquin 7082 
Board Meets Every 
in the office 


LOCAL 11016, 
Executive 


Sec’y- oes 
Mana 
— 


LD. COTTESMAN, 
LOUIS FUCHS, Bus. 


LOUIS FELDHEIM, “agent 


























Labor Temple, 243 E. 


BUTCHERS’ UNION 


Local 174, 


Employment Bureau open every day 


A. M. C. & B. W. of N. A, 

Ece and Headquarters: 

Sith St., Room 12 

Reguiar meetings every ist and 3rd 
Sunday at 


of 














Rela- 


Auspices—Socialist 


-Esther | 


219 Sack- | 
Auspices—23rd A.D. Branch, | 


Sunday. Feb. 16, 8:30 p.m.—William | 


-Au- |} 


| 
| 


Karlin—“Subject to be announced’— | 


3069 East 3d St. Ausnices— 
Beach Branch, Socialist Party. 
Friday, Feb. 21, 
| Friedman—“Prague A L’American’— 
| Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 
man St.—Auspices, 23rd A.D. Branch, 
Socialist Party. 
UE 


21, 


: ENS 
Friday, Feb. 8:00 p.m.—Alger- 
non Lee—“Economic Trends of To- 
|dav—-The Case for Socialism in the 
U.S."—Bohemian Hall, 2nd 
tH Ave., Astoria. Auspfces, 
Party, Branch Astoria. 
| a: day. Feb. 21, 9:00 p.m- 
oe Dombrowsk y—“Personal 
os in Southern Textile Strik 
11457 Greenport road, Far Rock 
| home of Mr. and Mrs 
| Auspices—5th A. D. Branch 
| Rockaways, Socialist P Party 


Socialist 


James 


way, 


of the 





r y UNITED 
Neelweartrtters’ 
Union, Local 6369, A. F. of L. 


7 East 15th Street Algonauin 7678 
Regular oa § Second W ednes day of 


‘ 
ee 


gent 


Vv -F Fi ¢. 
Wm. R. Chisling, Business 





Brighton | 
8:30 p.m.—Esther | ¢ 
219 Sack- | 


| 
| 


and Wool- | 


Experi- | 


Joseph Sugar. | 


SAMUEL 
{SIDORE 


BUT CHERS 


Local 234, 
135 E. 


HEBREW 


UNION 


A. M. O. & B. W. of N. A. 
Orchard 7766 
ist and 3rd Tuesday 
J. BELSKY, 
Secretary. 


B’way. 
Meet every 
SUSSMAN 
LIFF 
Business Agents. 








United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners 
of America 

LOCAL UNION 488 

Ping EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 East 166th Street 


FFICE 


: 501 EAST 161ST ae ag 2 
nt RAY 


FRED E. JOHNSON, Preside 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y 


Telephone Melrose 5674 
YMOND PRICE, Bus. Agent 
CHARLES M. BLUM, Ree. See’y. 











Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


11-15 UNION SQUARE, 


Telephones: 


SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President 


AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR 


Algonquin 6500-1-2-3-4-5 
JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treas. 

















Ex 


JACOB 
Rec. 


a9 eS 
Pressers’ Union 
Local 3, A. C. W. A. 
ecutive Board Meets Every Th wursday 
at tl Amalgamated Te 
11-27 Avion Place, 
MORRIS GOLDIN, 
ENGELMAN, 
Sec’y 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

Cc ee 

W. BLACK, 
Fin. See’y 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


31 West 15th Street. 
HYMAN 


Managers 


BLUMBER 
| SIDNEY RESSMAN 


New York, N. ¥. 


G 


Telephone Watkins 8091 
ABRAHAM MILLER 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

















Office, 31 Seventh St., N.Y. 


Hebrew Actor’s Union 

Phone Orchard 1923 

REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 





NEW 


YORK JOINT BOARD 


International Pocketbook Workers’ Union 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 
GENERAL OFFICE: 


53 WEST 21ST STREET, N. Y. 
CHARLES KLEINMAN 
Chairman 


CHARLES GOLDMAN 


Phone Gramercy 1023 
A. L SHIPLACOFF 


Secretary-Treasurer anager 














Office: 3 
Board meets every 


MORRIS 
HYMAN NOVODOR, Secy.-Treas. 


PANTS MAKERS’ 
TRADE BOARD 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 


meric. 
St. Orchard 1557 
Tuesday evening 
at the Office 
All locals meet every Wednesday 
BLUMENREICH, Manager 


1 Ww. 15th 


Millinery Workers’ Union, Local 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 


Downtown 


Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street 
ye Board meets every aye 
J. ogg NATHANIEL "SPECTOR 


Rec. Ma 
1. #. GOLDBERG, MAX GOODMAN. A. MENDELOWIT: 


Executiv 


@YMAN LEDERFARB 
Chairman Ex. Bd. 
ORGANIZERS: 


Office: 640 


Phone Spring 4548 
ao a 27 


zi 


Broadway 


ALEX ROSE 
Sec’y zene 

















FUR WORKERS’ 


INTERNATIONAL 


UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 


9 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. 
PHILIP A. SILBERSTEIN, General Pres. 


Tel. Hunters Point 0068 
HARRY BEGOON, General Sec'y-Treas, 


Y. 











Joint wr Committee 
Or 


HE 
VEST M: RKERS’ UNION 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America 
GREENBERG, 
MONAT 


M. Sec.-Treas. 


PETER 
fice 31 
Phone: 
s every 1 

e 


New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 


Office: 44 East 12th Street 


a. Cc. W. 


of A. Loca) “Big Four” 
Stuyvesant 5566 


Regular meetings every Friday at 210 East Fifth Street 


Executive Board meets every Monday st 7 P. M. 


PHILIP ORLOFSKY, 


Manager 


in the office 
I. MACHLIN, Sec’y-Treas. 














LOCAL 
PAINTERS, DECORATORS & PAPER- 
HANGERS 


Painters’ Union 
BROTHERHOOD 


German 
4199 OF 

Wednesday 
Temple, 243 


Every 
Labor 


WOLLENSACK, President 
ALWIN BOETTINER, Secretary 
PETER ROTHMANN, Fin.-Sec’y 








United Hebrew Trades 


r 
c 


175 EAST BROADWAY 
Telephone Drydock 8610 
t and 3d Monday, 8 P. M. 

i Board same day, 5:30 P. M 
M. TIGEL, Chairman 
WOLPERT, Vice-Chairman 

LINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 


Meets 1 


M 











Loca! * 


Ofhc 


FUR DRESSER’S UNION 
trnat’l Fur Workers’ 
t 949 Wi 
agg ‘0798. _ Reg. 
» = 3rd Monday 
I. PB ERTZBERG, President 
JOSEPH KARASS, Vice-President 
SAMUEL MINDEL, Rec. Sec’y 
ALBERT HELB, Fin. Sec'y 


Union 
lloughby 
Meet- 


AMALGAMATED 


OF AMERICA, NEW YORK LOCAL NO. 
Offices: AMALITHONE BLDG., 295 WEST 11TH ST. 
Regular Meetings Every Second and Fourth Tuesday at 
ARLINGTON HALL, z 


Patriek Hanlon, 
Vice-Pres. 


A J 


ALBERT 
Kenned 


Fin. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


1 
Phone Watkins 7764 


19 ST. MARK’'S PLACE 
E. CASTRO, President 
y, Frank J. Flynn, Frank Schel. 
Ss R Treas. 


ec’y ea. Sec'y 











N. ¥. TYPOGRAPH- 


ICAL UNION 


Offices and Headquarters, 
Meets Every 3rd Sunday of Every Mo 
High School, 


Stuyvesant 


iSth St. 


24W. 


Ez 


Phone Watkins 9188 
LEON &. ROUSE 
President 
John _ ss 
ice-President 
J. MeGrath 
Secretary-Treas, 
Theodore F. 


No. 
16 St., N. ¥. 
h at 


Jas. 


Douglas 
Organizer 


ast of 











N. Y. Joint Board Shirt & Boys’ 


AMALGAMATED C sig dl 
(Room 


Geadquarters: 621 Bro 
G. GO 

Joint 

Board 

Local 

Local 

Local 


These meetings ‘are 


adway 


OZE, Manager 
Board meet S every 


Waist Makers’ Union 
OF AMERICA 

Phone Spring 2258-2259 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Monday. 


WORKERS 


" ROSE NBERG, 


ve Board meets 


held 


in the 














ALWAYS 
LOOK FOR 3g 
THIS LABEL 





Felt or Wool Hats||_ 


Corer ror oro oro rrr 


ber ew ror oro rower 











When You Buy 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 
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Cloth Hats and Caps 





BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


Office & Headquarters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 
Phone Stagg 


2 daily 
Regu! 
Pin 


TZ. Treasurer 


Bu 


s. Agent 


except 


ar m tings 


LOCAL NO. 9 
949 Willoughby Ave. 
4671 
from 9 A 5 


t Saturday M P. M. 








Furrier’s 


THE INTEBNATIONAL italy w 


28 W. Sist Street 


of 


Local 


Meets ever 


CHABLES STETSKY, 


Joi Council 
N 


nt 

Y. 

ERS UNION OF CU. S. & C 
Pena. 7 


(ORK 
y Tuesday at #:00 p. m. 
Manager 








P. AINT E RS 


62 East 


U NION No. 261 


Telephone: 
Lehigh 3141 


Office 
106th Street 
e Tuesday at the Omics. 














Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of 
America, District Council No. 9, N. Y. C. 


Affiliated 


with the American Federation of Laber and 
National Building Trades Council 


MEETS EVERY THUBSDAY EVENING 


Tel. 


Plaza — 4100-5416. 


166 East 56th Street 
Philip Zausner, 


Office, 
Secre- 


tary; Robert Sembroff, Fin. Sec’y-Treas.; Samuel 


is 


nt. 
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Caesarism in Nicaragua? 
N this issue of The New Leader will be found 
an article which relates the process by which 

an American armed force has become sovereign 
in Nicaragua. The establishment of this irrespon- 
sible force in another nation is the most amazing 
and arrogant exhibition of American imperial 
power we have ever had. Just as amazing 1s the 
apparent secrecy in which this foreign police force 
was hatched. The U. S. Senate either does not 
know of it or does not want to know yet it shares 
the treaty-making power with the President. — 

On the other hand, is it a treaty? The Nica- 
raguan Congress ratified it as an “international 
treaty” yet it has not been ratified by the U. S. 
Senate. Is it a treaty in Nicaragua but not a 
treaty in the United States? Two governments 
must ratify in order to constitute an agreement a 
treaty, One has and the other has not. 

We turn to another explanation. It appears 
that Dana G. Munro of the Latin American Divi- 
sion of the State Department negotiated the 
agreement. Did he do so with the knowledge of 
the President and did the latter approve of it? 
If so, why was it not passed on to the Senate for 
its consideration? Or is this an “executive agree- 
ment,” that evasion invented by President Roose- 
velt for the purpose of ignoring the other party to 
the treaty-making power? If so, was it ever pro- 
claimed ? 

In any event, it appears to us that through some 
mysterious process unknown to American law an 
armed force is saddled upon Nicaragua. It is 
not responsible to the United States or to Nica- 
ragua. It is a law unto itself. It is executive, 
legislative, judicial, police, jury, jailer and execu- 
tioner. It enjoys extra-territorial rights and 
powers. 

We submit that the grave character of the ar- 
ticle warrants the attention of the U. S. Senate. 
If the United States is to turn irresponsible armed 
forces loose among our Latin American neighbors 
to live off the resources of impoverished peoples 
and to constitute a police power independent of 
any civil control we should know that this Caesar- 
ism is the policy at Washington. 


The Court and Property 
UR thanks are due to Senator Dill for his 
remarks in opposition to confirming the 
nomination of Charles Evans Hughes for Chief 
Justice. He criticized the economic theories of 
judges and especially the views of Hughes in 
relation to property interests. “The views of 
Mr. Hughes on economic questions are just as 
important as his legal ability,” said the Senator. 
“The court is building up a body of law, not en- 
acted by Congress, going right into the life of 
the people and permitting the corporations to 
pick the pockets of the man on the street.” 
Bravo! This is frank speaking and it is funda- 
mentally true. The idea that a judge divests 
himself of his economic views once he puts on 
a judicial robe is nonsense. The record of Hughes 
shows that on the bench he will do what he has 
done as a lawyer. He will be one more guardian 
of big property interests. In this respect he will 
fill the shoes of Taft. 
° 
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Sunk Piles 

R. JULIUS KLEIN, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, broadcasted an address last week 

on the revolutionary methods of our captains of 
industry. He declared that junk piles of dis- 
carded machinery are “impressive monuments to 
American progress.” They are “the visible 
dence of our eagerness to shake off the deadening 
palsy of archaic traditions, antiquated methods 
and out-of-date equipment.” 
The junk heap is a good 
other hand while the masters of American indus- 
try are scrapping ancient machinery they also 
cherish antique ideas. They oficn talk in terms of 
“individualism” while their scrap heaps serve as 
monuments to mark the death of this archaic idea. 
One compartment of their heads is modern and 
the other almost medieval. Revolution in modern 
dress casts a shadow bearing the\legend “‘Death.’’ 
The metaphor has its applicatiyn to the labor 


movement. A study of the old ttgde unionism, 


»VI- 


metaphor. On the 





which has served a good purpose in its-time, re- 
veals the impact of the industrial revolution. Many 
organizations ‘show the survival of old types of 
organization, old political methods, and an old 
philosophy. There are very few junk piles that 
labor organizations can point to as evidence of 
keeping pace with marked industrial changes. 
Large areas of the movement unfortunately are 
suffering from “the deadening palsy of archaic 
traditions.” 

The new masters of industry are progressive 
in organization but ancient in political philosophy. 
Too many labor chiefs and members of labor or- 
ganizations do not progress in organization, philo- 
sophy and political methods. Hope lies in opening 
the doors to- progressive inquiry before palsy 
brings incurable disease, possibly death. 


Class Law 


A SAVAGE code like the Baumes law, what- 
ever its supporters may say, is aimed at the 
unfortunates living in the lower range of society. 
It cruelly punishes the man who breaks the law 
because of unemployment as well as the man who 
has become a habitual offender. The society that 
cages human beings for many years for offenses 
shares in responsibility for many crimes that are 
committed. If it fails to guarantee opportunity 
to make a living it is a party to the crimes which 
result from lack of such an opportunity. 

Here is a woman under sentence of life impris- 
onment for the fourth offense of shoplifting. A 
father of five children receives a sentence of fif- 
teen years for theft, his first offense. The young- 
est child is nine months old and the oldest nine 
years, The mother is left to fight for herself and 
her young. Like many others of her kind she will 
beat against the walls of capitalism in vain, all six 
being as much punished as the father who broods 
behind prison bars. 

The powerful thieves with millions to purchase 
expert legal counsel are exempted from the law. 
Not in words, to be sure. That would be “class 
legislation,” and legislation must preserve that 
mocking swindle of “equality before the law.” As 
Anatole France once said, the law is equal in its 
application to the rich and poor; it prohibits both 
from begging alms in the streets. 

Even when an oil thief fails to break through 
the spider web of law six months is the penalty. 
Class justice is the handmaid of capitalism. As in 
the old days of England, steal the goose from the 
common and it is a crime, but steal the common 
from the goose and it is a virtue. 

A Soeialist- society with its genuine equality of 
opportunity wow put an end to this abomination. 





IN A NUTSHELL 











Many a man thinks that it is his goodness that 
keeps him from crime when it is only his full stom- 
ach. On half allowance he would be as ugly and 
knavish as anybody. Do not mistake potatoes for 
principles.—Thomas Carlyle. 

7 *n > 

Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, former dealer in 
automobile fixtures, warns against Socialism as the 
enemy of religion. Sort of a spark plug theology, 
eh? 

* * * 

Truths are first clouds, then rain, then holocausts 
and fioods.—Henry Ward Beecher. 

~ ” >» 

War has made many great whom peace makes 
small.—John Milton. 

s6s06h6t 

Of course, Socialism might destroy human iree- 
dom if there is any left to destroy after injunction 
judges and censorships finish their work. 

* * ~ 


The gulf between rich and poor, the periodical 
breakdown of the modern industrial machine, caus- 
ing widespread destitution, the sinister economic 
mechanism by which the owners of monopolies,— 
especially land—can claim an extra toll every time 
that communal wisdom and conscience adopt some 
scheme to alleviate the lot of the most hardly 
pressed classes, conclusively show that society does 
not yet meet the requirements of human standards 
of use and value.—J. Ramsay MacDonald. 


* * * 


Announcement is made that a nerve meter has 


' been perfected. We would have enjoyed having this 


instrument at hand when Jimmie Walker and his 
cronies voted themselves increased salaries. 
* * bod 
Speech gave man a unique power to lead a double 
life. He could say one thing and do another. In 
his purely animal estate he was confined to mere 
doing. He could not, like the diplomats before the 
war, arrange treaties involving contingent aggres- 
sion under the guise of securing peace. Such things 
are the exclusive privilege of human beings.—James 
Harvey Robinson. 
* * ~ 
Chicago in a dragnet raid has arrested about 
a thousand persons suspected of crime. If this 
continues the parties of capitalism in that city 
will not have enough supporters to carry an election. 
* * * 


The growing recognition that we are super-ani- 
mals, not degraded angels, is making clear what 
was once dark.—James Harvey Robinson. 

* oa * 


Failure of the organized masses to employ their 
political power correlates with failure of millions 
of workers to get employment. 

. 7 ~*~ 

“There stands Massachusetts,” thundered Daniel 
Webster in majestic phrase, “her past is at least 
secure!” Had he been spared to read a shelf of 
histories by various authors by the name of Adams 
he would have realized that its past was not only 
insecure but quite defenseless.—Dixon Ryan Fox. 

* - . 

A movement is on to induce Congress to desig- 
nate a national anthem. When Jim Carey was a 
Socialist member of the Massachusetts Legislature 


25 years ago that body discussed designation of | 


an official flower for that state. Jim’s preference 
was asked and he answered, “Pillsbury’s Best.” 
We prefer bread to anthems now. 

* ” » 

One of the arguments against chain stores is 
that they mean absentee control. That is, if the 
feudal lord resides among his serfs they will have 
no objection to his taking his feudal revenue. 

* > = 

Those labor men who declare that in this coun- 
try “the individual is sovereign’ would be more 
convincing if they would point out this kingly 
chap in the mining, textile, oil, steel and other 
industries. We are anxious to meet His Royal 
Highness. 

. * * 

In the capital of the nation there are more de- 
pendent children in proportion to the city’s popu- 
lation than in any other American ciity. Relate 
this with the fact that Congress governs the city 
and tell us, what is your con¢lusion ? 

on 
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HEN the Pittsburgh Dis- 
W patch locked out its printers 
in 1881 William (Billy) Adams was 
a carrier in the eastern section of 
j j Pittsburgh for 

that paper, a 
young man of | 
twenty. When| 
the eevee s|~ 


By Jack Black 
(Author of ‘You Can’t Win’) 
AM A fourth offender, I have 
joined hands | served four prison sentences 
with the print-/for crimes againt property. I’m 
ers through | classified in the police archives as 
common mem-|, habitual criminal. I’m not boast- 
bership in the ing and I’m not trying to be snob- 
Knights of La-/pish or superior about it. I'm tell- 
bor the “Dis- ling what I am so you will know 
patch” hastily|yoy are not being lectured (or 
surrendered and /hored) by a penalogist, a sta- 
"Willian Adame p Phew - yh tistician or a specialist. 

am Adams r seca 

: ~ s I prefer to call myself an~ex- 
calor Ger ara ae oss | bibit inthe case, an pn ga veel 

ibit, if y ike. ft ears 
en cee, ee Se ae prapsatted. winger tacky and 
nineteenth century following the convicts, in the underworld and in 
ty cmt ey: B20 leo | jails and prisons I know them, I 
the Knghts of Labor to the rapidly cree ohn tineet aos, wank Wier anh, 
failing Greenbeck movement Billy what. they. do why they, do &— 
Adams’ interest continued to an- san haw ier get that way, be- 
swer the call of revolt and the cuban & Whe pa at team, Yon Set 





promise of a new and a squarer 


deal. 

Still caught in the whirl and 
eddy of the mass movements of 
the time ’96 found our present 
Comrade Adams following the co- 
horfs of the Peerless Leader Wm. 
J. Bryan in the assault on the 
“money power’ of the East. But 
the Free Silver campaign found 
class lines drawn a little too tight- 
ly for Adams anc he_ gave 
the logical answer to the challenge 
by joining the Socialist Labor 
Party. 

From that time to this Billy 
Adams first as a member of the 
Socialist-Labor Party and later of 
the Socialist Party has been a per- 
manent feature in radical activities 
in this local Allegheny which 
cradles Pittsburgh, Workshop of 
the World. In all fortunes of the 
Movement; from the meagrest and 
brave beginnings to its highest 
promise and power and again 
through the dark valley of the 
Great War to the place where a 
new but hopeful day seems to be a 
dawning, Comrade Adams has re- 
mained, by far the greatest por- 
tion of the time giving freely of 
his time and energy as that glory 
of the Movement the volunteer 
worker, the Jimmy Higgins. 

Nineteen-thirty is a mystery for 
whose solving perhaps much fewer 
Higginses will be found. The iron 
of this new age has entered into 
the soul of too many for that flush 
and ardor of idealism that was so 
fine an element in the make-up of 
the grand push of the Movement 
in the years before the “Great De- 
bacle.” A. G. McD. 





dealing with the pathological crim- 
inal. I speak of and for those 
who prey on property, who stick 
up banks, snatch pay-rolls, shoot 
policemen and citizens, burn down 
prisons and capture and kill their 
keepers. 

These men are the products of 
a bad environment. They come 
from the congested slums of the 
big cities, from the homes, often 
from the broken homes, of the 
poor and the ignorant. They have 
neither education nor opportunity, 
and it is the lack of those advan- 
tages that fills the prisons. Her- 
edity has little to do with it. Aus- 
tralia, wow a mighty common- 
wealth, was colonized by convicts, 
ticket-of-leave men and women 
and other undesirables from Eng- 
land, There was bad heredity, but 
a good environment coupled with 
opportunity overcame it and to- 
day the descendants of those de- 
ported criminals lead the world 
in many ways. 

* * @ 

Now, there are good boys and 

bad boys. 





|think and reason earlier than oth- | 


ers because of better home sur- 
roundings, atmosphere and envir- 
;onment. They have more sympa- 
|thetic and understanding parents 
whose interest in their children 
| doesn’t end with feeding and cloth- 
jing them and who have time to 
linstruct them by precept and ex- 
| ample to think and reason ration- 
| ally and to respect their neighbors’ 
feelings and property. Boys with 
such parents are usually good boys. 
| But there are other parents, so 
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Some boys learn to} 











DISAGREES WITH DE WITT 
Editor, The New Leader: 
Reading De Witt’s article in the 
Leader, I am somewhat puzzled. 
Does he want a political cult or a 
political party? I don’t want to 
see the S. P. controlled by muddle- 
headed reformers but I don’t con- 
sider it necessary for a person to 
be an educated Socialist before ad- 
mission to party membership. I 
came in via the Greenback and 





| tempt to smash the A. F. of L. had 
|failed. I voted my first Socialist 
ticket nearly thirty -years ago, 
since when—as the bum wrote of 
Pears’ soap—I have used no other. 
I should have been a Socialist 
long before; but I wasn’t. I was 
a boy and a young man when 
Marx was .hammering at the gates 
of London and circulating the 
Communist Manifesto. I admired 
the sentiments and joined the 
trade union, which a distinguished 
member of Parliament at that 
time called the aristocracy of la- 
bor and looked down with appro- 
priate condescension on the un- 
skilled laborer. 
| Among the members of my 
| branch was a Frenchman who had 
|fought behind the barricades in 
Paris after the Franco-Pussian 
War. In my rambles I frequently 
passed notices at the entrance of 
little dingy halls “Socialist meet- 
ing upstairs. Visitors welcome; 
Come and hear the truth,” and so 
jforth. But I was told they were 
just a lot of foreigners and I 
might get my head cracked and 
nobody be the wiser. I had to 
come to the U. S. A. to take a 
chance, which proves the truth of 
the hundred per cent statement 
that foreigners have to come here 
to get civilized. I learned a little 
of the philosophy before joining, 
a little more after and there’s a 
whole lot more that I haven’t got 
| yet. 





not to vote the Socialist 





show them why they should. And 
|I propose to keep at it when and 
where I can. Is that right or 
should I hunt up some old timer 
jand, between us, bewail the fact 
| that there are so many thickheads 
|who don’t see things as we do? 
|My pen is mightier than my word, 
|which isn’t saying much, for my 
voice couldn’t carry across a ca- 
thedral, but such as I have I 
trv to give to them. 

| When De Witt butted Rogers 
in the g—— abdomen he came 
nearer to his brains than if he 
had hit him on the head and if 
the attack had 
rear he would have been om near- 


See \Predast d ce 


Populist route, after De Leon’s at- | 


I am trying, in my small way, 
to get those in the position I was, | 
ticket | 
or for this or that person, but to} 


been from the | ams was a success. 
tendey 


er, but that is a long time ago and 
their position may have changed 
by now. So I would suggest to 
De Witt that he turn his thumbs 
the other way. Scientists have 
lately discovered that it is pos- 
sible, cespite the old proverb, to 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear. 





| Wm Edwards. 
| Hastings on Hudson, N. Y. 


CODY THE NEWSBOY 
Editor, The New Leader: 

No doubt Cody the man who 
sells the Weekly People and The 
|New Leader, is not unknown to 
| you by his frequent visits to the 
;Rand School Are you aware, 
| however, of his financial and phys- 
ical condition? Perhaps a few 
words on who this Cody is might 
interest the readers of The New 
Leader. 

Since the days of 1913, he has 
been selling the Weekly People. 
Not a meeting passed (and they 
were plenty then) but that we 
| were Sure to hear a voice shout- 
ing in a strong Irish brogue to 
those attending the meetings, 
“Weekly People.” This cry was 
expected at every radical meeting 
in New York City. In time, he 
became a New York institution: 
a radical newsboy ... alert and 
active for his cause. 

I saw Cody recently. Not the 
same, but tremendously changed. 
|Old, bent-over and hard of hear- 
ing, he still gets around selling 
|the Weekly People and The New 
|Leader. About a year ago, fired 
| with revolutionary fervor, he 
|spoke to a group of people at Co- 
lumbus Circle using a _ vacant 
jnews stand for a platform. Dur- 
|ing his speech a hoodlum shouted 
|“Fire.” The crowd became pan- 
icky and rushed toward the plat- 
form overthrowing it and causing 
|Cody to be sent to the hospital 
|for a couple of weeks. 

Isn’t there some way this fine 
jidealist who, because of his ideal- 
ism is now penniless relying solely 
;on the few cents he makes sell- 
ing the Weekly People and The 
New Leader for a living, could be 
helped? Isn’t there something 
that could make his declining years 
|happier? I want to appeal to 
| your readers. 

| MILTON ROTHENBERG. 

| Brooklyn, N. Y. 








} THOMAS IN PITTSBURGH 
Norman Thomas will speak here 
jon Wednesday, Feb. 19, under the 
auspices of the League for Independ- 
jent Political Action. Subject, “Has 
Liberalism Collapsed.” He will also 
speak on the campus of the Univer- 
| sity of Pittsburgh. 
The @inaer tendered to “Billy” Ad- 
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An Ex-Convict On 


Yardstick Justice 


Jack Black Denounces The Brutality Of The Baumes Law; 
Says Bigger Prisons Make Bigger Criminals 


we 
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poor that both must work and 
their boys run wild in the streets, 
like young animals. These boys 
are guided by instinct only. They 
haven’t been taught—to think or 
reason, They are noisy. The cop 
chases them off the corner and 
they go up the alley where they 
fight and steal and gamble—all in- 
stinctive human impulses—for to 
fight is to survive, to steal is to 
eat and to gamble is to get some- 
thing for nothing—all very human. 
There you have the so-called bad 
boy. His acts are outlawed and 
sooner or later he is arrested, and 
then comes in conflict with the 
police. He goes to an “institu- 
tion’, a reformatory or a jail— 
and they are nearly as bad as a 
penitentiary, They are conducted 
on the jail principle; they force 
the delinquent to lie and cheat and 
dissemble, to conceal and evade. 
When this boy gets locked up he 
sits down for the first time in 
his life to think things over and 
reason them out. The trouble is 
that he begins to think and reason 
—in a jail. He reasons wrong, of 
course, because he has a few jail 
experiences he becomes a person 
of bad mental habits and—social,— 
and there you have the profes- 
sional crook who commits pre- 
mediated crimes. On top of this 
he is often a physical weakling, 
because of insufficient food and at- 
tention in childhood. This physi- 
cal unfitnes breeds an inferiority 
complex. This complex demands 
a big pistol—to even things up— 


citizens and peace officers. His 
first murder is an unconscious pro- 
test against the things or the con- 
ditions that denied him the right 
to make a normal social adjust- 
ment and his subsequent murders 
are committed to keep out of the 
hangman’s hands or to avoid an 
endless prison sentence. This is 
the type who organizes and leads 
the bloody prison mutinies when 
|he finds himself locked in for life 
as a habitual criminal. 
* - * 

In the last year there has been 
much intelligent talking and writ- 
ing about prisons and prisoners in 





as I can see none of it has been 
translated into action. There is 
an intensive drive on for bigger 
and better prisons to do away with 
overcrowding and other hardships, 
and prevent more prison breaks. 
New York’s prison mutinies were 
not caused by overcowding or bad 
food—or by idleness. These con- 
ditions have existed for years but 
there were no murderous mutinies 
until after the Baumes amend- 
ment began piling up hopeless 
desperate convicts who were de- 
prived of the right to earn their 
liberty by good conduct and mod- 
el behavior, 

Prisons should be built and man- 
aged with the view of protecting 
society and redeeming the crim- 
inal, The proposed big, new pris- 
ons are going to defeat the very 
purpose for which they are in- 
tended. There is no such thing 
as mass reformation, but there is 
such a thing as mass production 
of criminals and our big prisons 
with their congregate system have 
proved it. Confucius said: “Man 
différs only a little from the an- 
imal,” and I can say from my own 
experience that our prison system 
}is calculated to separate him from 
|that “little” the minute he is 
{locked up. 

George W. Wickersham says ex- 





shut a man in prison might deter 
others, so far as the immediate of- 
fender is concerned, the chances 
are that subjecting him to pris- 
on influences has created a habit- 
| ual offender and saddled itself with 
|a pensioner for life. I like to quote 
from such authority. There's 





| be respected because he las never 
|been under the frown of Author- 
jity. There’s a statement you can 
|take without question. My state- 
|ments should be weighed carefully 
| because when an ex-prisoner talks 
lor writes about prisons, too often 
it is his wounds that are speaking. 
* * 

The present American system 

|is headed for the junk heap. It 


|must be replaced by smaller pris- | 
lons, segregation and classification | 


| of prisoners, sentences that fit the 
person—not the crime—work for 
all the time, and most important— 
intelligent, human, scientific offi- 
cials. 

Money spent in building bigger 
prisons is worse than wasted be- 
|cause the present prison system is 
geared only to grind out more 
criminals, The congregate sys- 
; tem under which youth is corrupt- 
jed, the favoritism by which one 
prisoner has an armchair, a can- 
jary bird, a radio and a rubber 
plant, while another sleeps on a 
cot in the corridor, the fostering 
of spies under which the best stool 
pigeon gets the biggest beefsteak, 
the stupid prison politics, the pet- 
ty graft, the crooked, underpaid 
guard, who will deliver a rifle and 
a road map to the convict with 
}enough money—these are a few 
|of the minor evils which are add- 
ling to the unrest in our prisons 

And when a prison warden 
}comes along who has the courage 


| to put his foot on these abuses, to | 


|treat his charges with some hu-| . y 7 * 
|{ Please clip, and mail with $1, the initiation fee, to 


The New Leader, 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 
Annual Membership Dues is $1.00 


man consideration, to make no dis- 
| tinction between burglars and 
|bankers, the “whisper” goes out, 
and the politicians and punishers 


gang up on him and “take him for 
|}@ ride.” 

| © * os 

| Probation and parole have never 
been given a fair trial and they are 
| the only measures that permit a 
prisoner to perfect and prove his 
| reformation. Probation is ideal 
| for the young offender because the 
|less jail experience he has the bet- 
| ter his chances are to redeem him- 
'self. No boy should be turned 
;over to the policeman till every- 
thing else has failed, for the po- 
liceman has to put him in jail 
where he will be made to feel that 
he was born a criminal and must 
die a criminal. The young de- 
linquent should be looked over by 
a specialist, as the doctor looks 
over his patient. The germs of 
good that are in him should be 
found and fed and developed and 
| resistance should be built up. He 
| should not be put in a place where 


lize any physician, and it certainly 
justifies probation. Reports of 
prison parole boards show that 
75 per cent of paroled convicts 
make good, and that percentage 
|certainly proves parole, 

An independent, non-political pa- 
role board, backed up by a 6uf- 
ficient force of intelligent, human 
parole officers and an agency tc 
supply jobs, could go through 
New York’s State prisons and 
safely parole two thousand pris- 
oners in the next year,. And 7 
per cent of them would stay out. 
|No prisoner should be released 
without a job to go to and the 
state should get it for him. A 
liberal extension of parole would 
}relieve congestion in the prisons, 
jbuild up the morale, stop the 
|bloody outbreaks and forever put 
[the quietus on those who are 
jclamoring for $30,000,000 worth 
of new penitentiaries. 








his keepers will balk him for life | > oe 

| and beat him for ever after be- | Bigger and harder prisons mear 
ing baiky. There’s enough good |bigger and harder criminals. Pun- 
in the worst of them to save them | ishment, cruelty, revenge or vio- 
(Seo a had time to find it and | lence never reformed anybody. 


the state of New York, but so far} 


perience has proved that, while to | 


no bias there and his opinions must | 


I know of many people who are 
100 per cent right but I don’t know 
one who is 100 per cent wrong— 
and I know some very unpleas- 
bation statistics 80 per cent of the 
pbation statistics 80 per cent of the 
| probationers make good. That per- 
| centage of cures would immortal- 





| It’s about time to try kindness, 
| understanding, sympathy, helpful- 
|ness. All other ways have been 
| tried and found wanting. Let us 
|be done with this yard-stick jus- 
|tice and be more ‘merciful. Jus- 
|tice has made many mistakes and 
|they are irreparable. The mis- 
takes of mercy are soon mended. 





| 


“We dust Live? -ddust 


and there you have your gangster- | 
killer, who shoots other gangsters, | 


We Conmnmait Crime?” 


YUFFERING and lious 
J thinking among American 
| skilled workers, long unempioyea, 
|may lead to serious trouble in the 
|big industrial centers before the 
|process of scrapping surplus hu- 
}man material has gone much far- 
ther. That is the lesson drawn 
|by the executives of one of the 
| biggest metal trades organizations 
from the following letter, which 
| reached its international headquar- 
jters in Washington—a starkly 
{tragic human document: 
“Dear Sir and Brother: 

“Can you give me any informa- 
tion or encouragement of any 
steps being taken in the Govern- 


rebel 


ment at Washington to stop this | 


unemployment and age limits. 
There is sometimes plenty of talk 
but that is all it amounts to. 
“Thefe are a few men being 
called back to work—no new men 
|being hired. At least that is what 
| you are told when seeking employ- 
jment and I have been informed 
| that in the Delco products (Gen- 
}eral Motors subsidiary) that men 
| were making $7, $7.50 and $8 per 
day when laid off but when called 
back were cut to $19 per week. 


| 


| Also informed that draftsmen have | 
also | 


|been cut 35c per hour. I 
| know of a temporary job that 
}Should pay $1.50 per hour and 
jand they ae offering 65c, and they 
|they are offering 70c to start on 
|a steady job. This was offered 
}to me and I turned them down 
|flat. If I have to work for labor- 
|er’s wages I will leave my tools, 
| experience and knowledge at home 
jand just be a brainless wo 
So those promises Big Bus 
made to President Hoover, I fear, 
don’t mean a thing 
* 


* * 


“One thing I am interested in, 
jthis age limit. I happen to be 
12 years past the deadline of 45 
|years. Can you tell me is there 
| anything being done on this? Is 
| there any hope at all for the man 
j}in middle life? I have had six 
| going on my seventh month of un- 
employment; have lost my home 
jand am living in poverty with a 
|few pieces of furniture that was 
loaned and given to me. Am go- 
jing in debt and have had to get 
|food from the Community Chest, 
land they have attempted to still 
|put me down further. So if the 
| Government don’t step in and help 
|me and thousands of others at my 
;age, we are going to be forced to 
|take the law in our own hands 
|and protect ourselves. 
| “If they won't let us get it fair, 
| we will be forced to get it foul. 
We must live—that is our God- 
given right. I am tempted many 
times to commit crime, but if I 
| thought there was justice and pro- 
tection coming, I would prefer not 


to commit crime. But the man of 


middle life is being forced today 
|to take some radical step and 
this is what I hear on my rounds 
almost daily. Men are denounc- 
ing Big Business — threatening 


Government+threatening to take 
drastic steps—threatening to steal; 
and I hear many threatening re- 
marks and they are not men of 
radical organizations, They are 
|just plain citizens, So if the Gov- 
| eragment don’t take steps to protect 
he people sooner or later it is go- 
ing to have a dirty mess on its 
hands that won’t be easily cleaned 
up, 

“Big Business has gone too fat 
and people are getting well tired 
of it and so am I myself, and J 
am ready for most anything. When 
I am forbidden the right to work 
and live, I consider it a declara- 
|tion of War and accept it as such. 
| “So if you can enlighten me on 
jthis age limit and what is being 
|done or if anything is going to be 
| done, for if there is nothing to be 
done, there is nothing left for the 
man in middle life but to take the 
|\law in his own hands and take it 
| whenever he gets the chance, Big 
Business is stealing the U. S. and 
it won’t be long until we have a 
|Big Business Mussolini in the 
White House—then they will all 
| wake up. 
“Fraternally 

> 


yours, ———. 
+ ~ 
The international union of which 
|this man is a member cannot as- 
|sure him that any security. for 
men past 45, in the right to earn 
a livelihood, is to be expected. It 
|is trying to help him to get a job, 
but it admits that tens of thou- 
sands like him will not get jobs, 
this year or next. Labor has built 
no political party to demand jus- 
tice from the government. Busi- 
s is not worried, as yet, by these 
lings beneath its ballroom 


Vis. Working 
Students Would 
Join Trade Unions 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
| MADISON, Wis.—The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Socialist Club 
is campaigning for the total union- 
ization of all students who work 
| during the summer regardless of 
|}occupation. The action came as 
|the result of a recent open forum 
;on the student labor question by 
Common Laborers’ Union, Local 
464. 

It was revealed that the union 
laborers were seriously menaced 
during the summer months by 
students who remain in Madison, 
; over vacation, to earn money for 
|the next year’s tuition and to get 
in condition for the next year's 
athletic season, Summer school 
students who work full time are 
a threat to unionized labor also. 
The students themselves showed 
that they were forced to accept 
starvation wages in order to un- 
derbid the union laborers, working 
eleven hours a day for forty cents 
an hour or less. The laborers’ 
}union will declare an open charter 
‘until April 1 for all students 
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VICTORY MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


I accept the principles, program, 
of the Socialist Party and hereby apply 


Are you a member of a labor or other organization .. . .. 


and Constitution 
for membership. 


(Address) 
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